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FOREWORD 






“Wor Unto You when all men speak well of you.” The Committee on 
Student Activities of the NationaL AssociaTION oF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PrincIPALs seems to be in a rather dangerous position. This Committee was isa 
appointed in 1939 “to continue the study of problems in the field of stu- on 
dent activities.” Utilizing the report of a previous Committee on Student 
Activities published in the May 1938 issue of THe Buttetin, this present 
Committee submitted to the state co-originator for discussion in each state, 
nine basic principles and ten specific recommendations. Twenty-six state 
co-ordinators turned in reports. Nine basic principles plus ten specific 
recommendations make nineteen propositions submitted. (19x26=494). 
Of the four hundred and ninety-four responses there were only thirteen 
disapprovals and eleven no opinions. Of these thirteen disapprovals, twelve 
of them were on specific recommendations and of the eleven no opinions 
only one was on basic principles. The score stands: approval, four hundred 
and seventy-one; disapproval, thirteen; no opinion, eleven.’ To paraphrase 
a well-known line of the Aeneid, “Can such unanimity dwell in celestial 
minds?” Action frequently accompanies disagreement. Agreement some- 
times leads to complacency. Herein lies the danger. 

Certain it is, however, that this Committee on Student Activities has 
been able to formulate principles concerning which there is general agree- 
ment and to recommend practices which are generally accepted. The diff- . 
culty is to get the accepted practices practiced. ri : 

This tendency toward a complacency or even positive inertia, is well 
known. Recognizing the educational possibilities of student activities, the 
NaTIONAL AssOcIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL Principats has devoted time 
in its annual meetings to the discussion of these activities. As long ago as : ‘ 
1919, W. D. Lewis, president of the association, devoted his opening ad- 
dress to “Student Participation in School Organization and Government 
as a Training in Democracy.” There have been many articles in THE 
Buttetin and even whole issues of THE BuLLetin devoted to student ac- 
tivities. The greatest hope for progress, however, seems to lie in a com- 
mittee that continues to study both the basic and immediate problems in 
the field of student activities so as to formulate guiding principles and to it 
evaluate and to recommend promising practices. | 

The Village Preacher in The Deserted Village not only “allured to ‘ 
brighter worlds” but “led the way.” Following the example of this practical 
man, the Committee on Student Activities has prepared the material of this 







































1*How Democratic Are Student Activities in Our Schools?” The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, February. 1941, Ppp. 45-55. 
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present BuLtetin. The Committee has no desire to dictate either philosophy 
or practice. However, in leading the way, a philosophy is proposed or im- 
plied, failures are analyzed, and ways of procedure are recommended. 


All times and especially these present days, demand that all pupils, 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators learn and practice the ways of 
democracy. As is generally recognized it is the business of the school to 
help the pupil learn how to live in a democracy and, in turn, how to make 
a democracy an increasingly fit place in which to live. Student activities, 
especially student participation in school government, furnish at least 
from the students’ point of view, one of the school’s most effective ways of 
enabling students to balance freedom and responsibility. There have been 
frequent statements, especially by curriculum makers, that all school ac- 
tivities that can pay educational dividends constitute the curriculum. The 
difficulty is that these curriculum makers too frequently proceed by paying 
little or no attention to such activities as the Student Council, assemblies, 
clubs, publications, trips, contests, relations to other youth-serving organi- 
zations, or even to the financing of the activity side of the school program. 

Some of these activities such as the school newspaper are definitely 
coming into the regular taught and tested curriculum of the school. Some 
activities, such as the school council, probably will never be a phase of the 
curriculum used as a basis of pupil promotion. There is an old saying to 
the effect that the fragrance of a rose is not determined by what it is called. 
The educational significance of these activities is not determined by calling 
them curriculum or extracurriculum. This significance lies in the favor- 
able opportunity they can provide for educative experiences for the learners. 
And, be it added, the learners are the faculty as well as the pupils. It was 
stated two decades ago and seems to be generally accepted in theory, at 
least, that wherever possible these activities discussed in this report should 
grow out of curriculum activities and return to them to enrich them. 

This activities field is so promising of real educational results that there 
has been considerable rushing in where even angels, without due prepara- 
tion, might fear to tread. Hence it has seemed wise in this report to analyze 
some of the critical problems. 

One of the critical problems among a free people is how to enable 
those with like interests to find each other and to work together for the 
common good. In school this getting together frequently means a club. To 
belong to a group where one is wanted and to be able to contribute one’s 
bit to this group is a basis for a feeling of security. Emotional stability and 
even sanity lies this way. 

In a broader sense the coming together of a large part of the school, 
or the whole school, in assembly can make for a feeling of belonging. A 
school can become unified in an attempt to defeat an “ancient foe” as in 
athletic contests. However, the school unity decreases as the outside pressure 
is removed—as the foe departs. The assembly, as pointed out in this report, 
can make for a unified, integrated school. 
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There seems to be considerable question as to which is the more power- 
ful in a school, the contest or the curriculum. A positive case can be made 
for some contests if taken in moderation. However, it is time that the 
school determined its own activities and not be blown about by the windy 
gusts of externally kicked-up contests. 

Here is the report of a most competent Committee strengthened by the 
able assistants they have called to their aid. There is always the danger 
that such a good report will be accepted —and filed. This is a time for 
putting straight thinking into well-planned action. Pupils desire to be a 
constructive part of a going concern that strives for human betterment. It 
is the business of leaders to lead. 

ELBERT K. FRETWELL. 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
November 10, 1941 
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PREFACE 


THe Nationat Association oF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS is pri- 
marily a service agency to its members and to the various state organiza- 
tions of secondary-school principals. It serves as a clearing house for 
information regarding trends and promising practices in secondary educa- 
tion, and an agency for study of problems which are of concern to the 
membership. Through special issues of THe Butvetin, it has reported the 
findings of committees of the association appointed to make intensive study 
of specific problems. The current issue of THz BuLLETiN is one in this series. 
At the request of the Executive Committee, the CoMMITTEE ON STUDENT 
Activitigs canvassed the opinions of the membership on a number of issues 
in the field of student activities, and made certain recommendations based 
on this survey. A brief summary of this report was presented in THE 
BULLETIN.” 

It was clear from this survey of member opinions that individual 
principals look to the national association for leadership and assistance in 
identifying problems in the field of activities, in publicizing successful prac- 
tices, and in the support offered to the local school through a statement of 
policy on matters where pressure may be brought to bear upon the local 
administrator. It was equally clear that the membership wishes no dictation 
from the aational association to state groups or local administrators in mat- 
ters affecting the conduct of activities. The survey revealed a number of 
problems in the area of student activities which are of distinct concern to 
many secondary-school principals. It is the purpose of the committee in the 
present issue of THe BuLtetin to provide information on current trends 
and practices in certain of the more important areas of student activities, 
to discuss some of the most pressing problems and suggest possible solu- 
tions, and to indicate helpful sources of information and assistance in ad- 
ministration of the various phases of the activities program. 

Certain limitations of a committee report of this kind are obvious. There 
is no attempt on the part of the committee to provide a complete and com- 
prehensive treatise on student activities. For this, the reader is referred to 
the various excellent textbooks in the field. It is also not possible in the 
scope of THE BuLtetin to present detailed accounts of activity programs in 
individual schools. The October, 1941 issue of THe BuLLetin was devoted 
entirely to “Promising Practices in Secondary-Education.” A nuraber of 
sections of this publication gave attention to reports of student activities 
conducted within a large number of secondary-schools. Interesting reports 


Johnston, Edgar G. “How Democratic Are Student Activities in Our Schools," The Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. XXV, No. 96, Washington, D. C. The 


Association, February, 1941. Pp. 45-55. 
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of successful activities written from the standpoint of pupils or sponsors 
will also be found in Student Life, as well as in other education journals, 
such as School Activities, The Clearing House, and The School Review. 
The plan followed in this study of student activities is to raise a number 
of questions concerning each of the activities presented, and to summarize 
in reply to each question the best judgment available. 

In preparation of this report, the committee had the assistance of 
Harotp Spzars, Principal of the Highland Park, Illinois, High School; of 
Miss Noma Rew, Director of School Trips of the Tappan Junior High 
School of Ann Arbor, Michigan; of Leonarp B. Irwin, Chairman of the 
Social Studies Department of the Haddon Heights, New Jersey, High 
School; of Gzorcz A. Mannine, Principal of the Muskegon, Michigan, 
Senior High School, and Chairman of the State Co-ordinating Committee 
for Student Activities; and of Joun M. TrytTen, Principal of the University 
High School of Ann Arbor, Michigan, and Instructor in Commercial 
Education in the University of Michigan. Assistance in the final editing in 
preparation for publication was given by Paut E. Eticker, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals and Watrer 
E. Hess, Managing Editor of THe Butetin. 

In the preparation of the manuscript under the general direction of Dr. 
Epcar G. Jounston, Chairman of the Committee on Student Activities, 
specific authorship for the chapters are: 


CuapTer I Epcar G. JoHNSTON 
Cuapter II Bertie Backus 
Cuapter III Epcar G. JoHNsTON 
Cuapter IV Joun E. Wettwoop 
CuapTer V Harotp Spears 
CuaptTer VI Noma Rew 
CuapTer VII BertiE Backus 
Cuapter VIII Gerorce A. MANNING 
Cuapter IX Ga.en Jongs and Leonarp B. Irwin 
CuapTer X Joun M. TryTTEN 
CuaptTer XI GALEN JoNnEs 


A common philosophy of approach to the student-activities program 
and agreement on areas and methods of presentation were developed 
through meetings of the CommitTgeE on Stupent Activities and through 
conference and correspondence with the several authors. Since it was not 
possible to have the entire manuscript reviewed by all members of the 
committee, slight differences of treatment and some overlapping are in- 
evitable. For these, the chairman of the committee, who served as editor, 
assumes responsibility. 









































At the heart of the activities program of the Highland Park, Illincis, High School, is the democratic 
group-planning. With its give and take, pupils learn what it takes to plan and 
administer a good activities program, 
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CHAPTER I 






Critical Problems in the Administration of © 
Student Activities 







In Consiperinc the place of student activities in the secondary school 
of today, one is struck by the remarkable development which has taken 
place in the activities program in the past two decades. Paralleling the more 
formal activities of classroom and course of study is a vast array of clubs 
of various types, athletic teams, assembly programs, social gatherings, musi- 
cal and dramatic performances, and journalistic enterprises. This “school 
within a school” rivals the formal curriculum in its claim for the interest 
and attention of pupils, as well as in its demands upon the time and energy 
of teachers. Public interest frequently centers more around the successes 
and failures of athletic teams than in the less spectacular achievements in 
the classroom. Expenditures for the support of activities by individual 
pupils and their parents and from public funds warrant thoughtful atten- 
tion to the administration of the activity program, and some appraisal of 
the results achieved. In the chapters which follow, consideration will be 
given and questions raised concerning the administration of specific phases 
of the program. It seems appropriate at this point to present an overview re 
of the program as a whole, and to point out certain shortcomings in that 4 
program as it exists in most secondary schools. 

During the past twenty years of their development, it is possible to 
trace three attitudes toward activities on the part of secondary-school peo- 
ple. At first many conscientious teachers were opposed to extracurriculum 
organizations as interfering with the attention of pupils to the real business 
of the school—learning lessons. This point of view may be illustrated by the 
remark of a distinguished scholar and gentleman of the old school who, in 
the course of an address, had occasion to refer to the development. “Extra- 
curricular activities,” he snorted, “a new-fangled term for what in my day 
was known as dissipation.” It is probably fair to say that few workers in 
secondary schools today would echo this sentiment. 

But if extracurriculum activities became respectable during the early ; 
twenties, there were still many people who felt that they were to be i 
tolerated rather than encouraged. They were willing for pupils to have 
their games and clubs and parties as long as they found time to do their 
school work first and made few demands on teachers to help them carry 
on their programs. We still may find some vestiges of this attitude — for 
instance on the part of those who grimly insist that pupils who are failing 
in their “regular” work may have no part in activities. These are a sort of 







































4Much of the material presented in this chapter appeared in the Harvarp EpucatgonaL Review 
for May, 1939, under the title “‘Extra-curricular Activities Today: An Appraisal." Acknowledgment is 
made to the Review for permission to re-publish. 
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scholastic ice cream to be doled out as a reward to those who have first 
eaten their spinach and carrots (even if some pupils show clearly that they 
are allergic to spinach). We may find something of this point of view in 
the recent pronouncements of the distinguished president of a great uni- 
versity who before this association some years ago urged a return to the 
classics as the appropriate fare of the secondary school. Those who can not 
or will not profit from such a program are, in his judgment, not our 
concern. 
Instances OF NoN-ACHIEVEMENT 

The majority opinion of secondary-school people today, however, would 
give to student activities a more important role. Few thoughtful leaders of 
secondary education fail to realize the positive contribution which activities 
may make to a functionally planned program. There has been an increasing 
mass of published material dealing with extracurriculum activities since 
the first volume treating them in any comprehensive way appeared in 1926. 
The results achieved by the activity program in actual practice, however, 
have fallen short of the accomplishments hoped for by many of its advo- 
cates. This lack of achievement may be traced in part to weaknesses in 
their administration. Attention is called to some of the more fundamental 
of these weaknesses in the conviction that only by their frank recognition 
and by concerted efforts at their elimination can the inherent values of 


the extracurriculum program be achieved. 


I. Many schools have adopted the forms of an activity program without 
any real understanding by teachers and pupils of the function it should 
perform. 

All too frequently activities have been introduced in slavish imitation 
of a successful program in a neighboring school without consideration of 
local conditions, the necessary preparation of teachers and pupils to partici- 
pate intelligently, or the gradual development essential to healthy growth. 
The result has been “self government” hastily introduced and as hastily 
abandoned, ambitious club programs which fell by their own weight, and 
“home rooms” which are merely administrative conveniences. In a state 
survey conducted several years ago, the author had occasion to study the 
extracurriculum programs of forty-two representative secondary schools. 
All of them had home rooms, but the only activity practiced in common 
was taking attendance! In one school the “home room” actually met four 
times a day — five minutes in the morning to take attendance, three min- 
utes at twelve o'clock to see that no one had escaped during the morning, 
five minutes at one o'clock to catch any laggards to the afternoon session, 
and a three-minute roundup at four o’clock. In these same forty-two schools, 
there was practically no intramural program and the only interscholastic 
sports were football, basketball, and track, although the state boasts an all- 
year climate and its bathing beaches, tennis courts, and golf links are 
publicized by chambers of commerce. If even a small part of the values 
claimed for an activity program is to be achieved, one must constantly be 
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asking the question “What is this activity for?” ana organize the program 
in light of the answer. 

Il. We have been afraid of democracy. We have lacked faith in the 
ability of pupils to plan, to make intelligent decisions, and to accept re- 
sponsibility. 

Too frequently “Student Councils” have been only thinly camouflaged 
agencies of administrative domination or attempts to shift the onus of 
discipline to pupil shoulders. Some have been unwise experiments in grant- 
ing pupils freedom for which they were not prepared and responsibilities 
the student body was not ready to accept. The sound position here was 
clearly stated by Bertrand Russell in his thought-provoking address before 
this association in Cleveland, Feb. 1939, “One who is to be a citizen of a 
democracy must be neither a slave nor a rebel.” It is not a question of 
student or faculty control but faculty and student partnership in adminis- 
tering that complex institution which is the modern school. A newly elected 
student president asked his principal, “Just how much authority has the 
Council?” The principal’s answer was: “Just as much as you want—and 
are willing to take responsibility for.” 

This is the most crucial problem in the whole field of extracurriculum 
activities and the one in which we have failed most. We have been afraid 
of democracy. In our fear that pupils might make mistakes, we have not 
allowed them to make decisions. We have doubted their ability to choose 
leaders and have handpicked their leaders for them. Both pedagogical 
theory and our own experience should teach us that it is only by having 
the opportunity to make wrong decisions that pupils learn to make right 
ones; that it is only by the experience of choosing and having to stand by 
their choices that they acquire the ability to choose wisely. In a world 
where democracy is on the defensive and whole nations are schooled in 
servile obedience to a self-appointed leader, the schools of America can have 
no more important obligation than giving pupils actual experience of the 


shared responsibility for plans and decisions in the democratic way of life. 


III. Participation in the extracurriculum program has been limited to 
too few pupils both through regulations denying opportunity to pupils 
scholastically unsuccessful and through failure to provide for appropriate 
distribution. 

If the activity program is of the educational significance we have as- 
signed to it, it is as illogical to require a pupil to mantain passing grades 
in order to participate in activities as it would be to say to a pupil, “You 
may not take English; you failed in algebra last semester.” It will be 
generally agreed that the formal curriculums of most secondary schools 
do not adequately meet the needs of the increasing numbers of “non- 
academic” pupils in attendance. For some pupils, the less formal activities 
of the extracurriculum represent the only phase of school experience in 
which they may achieve success and satisfaction. To deny them this oppor- 
tunity is to refuse them the only real education the school affords for them. 
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Even where we set no scholastic limitations, we too often allow a 
small number of the more capable pupils to monopolize those opportunities 
available. A few years ago the chairman of the committee had occasion to 
analyze the extracurriculum activities reported by seniors in a group of 
secondary-school yearbooks. In one school which prides itself on an exten- 
sive activity program, it was evident that little attention had been given 
to the distribution of opportunity in this field. One senior was president of 
his class, captain of the football team, colonel in the R.O.T.C., and leading 
character in the senior play. He had held similar offices in his junior and 
sophomore years. In all, there were forty-two designations of one kind or 
another following his name in the school annual. In the same school there 
were nineteen per cent of the senior class for whom nothing was found 
worthy of record! 

Another illustration is presented as being all too typical. Observers 
visited a school which was making excellent use of its public address sys- 
tem. A student broadcast covered news of school interest as well as matters 
of local, state, and national importance. The items were well chosen and 
the comment intelligent and interesting. Upon inquiry, it was found that 
the commentator was a member of the public speaking class (with thirty 
enrolled) and was chosen by the teacher to give the broadcasts for the year. 
At the regular assembly the next day the design of a new seal was pre- 
sented to the school in a simple but impressive ceremony. The presentation 
speech was made by the same student who had made the broadcast the 
day before. Following this was a one-act play, excellently chosen and well 
acted. The leading part was played by the same boy who had given the 
news broadcast and made the presentation speech! While this example may 
be somewhat extreme, it is certainly true that there are many schools where 
no attention is paid to the distribution of opportunity and no one knows 
how many pupils have no part in the program at all. Certainly the prin- 
cipal can make such information available. 

IV. The competitive aspects of the program have been over-empha- 
sized. The winning of contests has been allowed to overshadow more im- 
portant outcomes. 

In athletics we have long been accustomed to a situation where pupils 
divide themselves into gladiators and bench warmers. In its worst form, 
the system develops an exaggerated opinion of their own importance on 
the part of the spot-lighted few and a distorted sense of values in the rest 
of the student body. The growing interest in intramural sports ard the 
action of several state-principals’ associations to reduce the emphasis on 
state contests of various kinds are encouraging signs, but the situation in 
general is still one deserving careful study on the part of those responsible 
for the educational program. 

In recent years we have seen the development of a wide range of state 
and national contests in other fields of school activity — speech, debating, 
dramatics, jouraalism, music, typewriting, and academic subjects. Un- 








CriticaL Prosiems 


What would the American secondary school be without its crew of pep manufacturers? 
School spirit and co-operation, direct outcomes, are essential to good school 
operation as exemplified in the Highland Park, Illinois, High School. 


questionably the contest idea has stimulated interest in improved standards 
of performance and has broadened the experience of those participating. 
There is little doubt, however, that the present overemphasis has resulted 
in excessive participation by a few and neglect of the educational needs of 
the less capable — those who need the experiences most. In some instances, 
the contest represents thinly disguised exploitation of pupils to enhance 
the reputation of a sponsor or a community. Often the effort to equip com- 
petitors and to finance their attendance at state and national contests has 
taxed local resources and divested funds which should have been available 
for extension of opportunities within the school. 


Even more important is the criticism that competition is foreign to the 
objectives of many of these activities. Beating someone else has little to do 
with appreciating a symphony or understanding the problems involved in 
socialized medicine. In one state a leading newspaper presents gold watches 
to winners in the state secondary-school debating contest. We all know 
schools which pride themselves on records won by contest bands, but where 
there are no courses in music appreciation and the musical opportunities for 
the student body as a whole are negligible. A much more wholesome devel- 
opment is to be found in the sponsoring of local or regional music festivals 
where the emphasis is not on competition, but on the elevation of musical 
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taste and co-operation in a worth-while community undertaking. The demo- 
cratic way of life needs desperately to increase the tendencies and the 
opportunities for co-operation. As long as the need for winning is allowed 
to dominate the school’s activities, these opportunities will not be realized. 
This is not a problem which can be solved by the individual sponsor or 
the local school. Communty pressure demands victories and professional 
advancement is often dependent on the record of contests won. The needed 
redirection of emphasis depends upon concerted action by those responsible 
for the development of activities. The problem is one with which the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals may well concern itself. 


V. In some instances, national organizations developed to encourage 
a particular phase of the activity program have devoted energy to promoting 
the organization and have lost sight of more inclusive objectives. 


The tendency of institutions is to become self-perpetuating. The result 
may be to crystallize the activity in question and to retard desirable de- 
velopments in the activity program as a whole. At a time when we can 
observe some breaking down of the Chinese walls which isolate the sub- 
jects of the conventional curriculum it would be most unfortunate for 
compartmentalization to be developed in the relatively new field of the 
extracurriculum. There are undoubted advantages to be gained from the 
leadership which state and national organizations may contribute. The 
touchstone by which their value may be measured is the extent to which 
they promote desirable pupil experiences within the individual school. 


The unfortunate influence of overemphasis on contests has already been 
mentioned. National conventions of secondary-school organizations also 
present some problems to which this association should give attention. 
Organized on a representative basis, functionally related to state organiza- 
tions, and contributing to improved practices among secondary schools 
generally, they have a constructive service to perform. Where promotional 
interests have been allowed to overshadow more important objectives and 
emphasis has been placed on securing large attendance, the results have 
been of questionable value. Indiscriminate invitation to secondary-school 
organizations to send delegates to state and national conventions lays an 
unwarranted financial burden on schools or individual pupils and presents 
a problem of appropriate supervision which many schools find difficulty 
in meeting. 


“Conventionitis” is a disease to which Americans seem to be peculiarly 
susceptible. It is appropriate that some attention be given to curbing its 
inroads on the secondary-school generation. The legitimate functions of 
national conventions of secondary-school organizations, bases for selection 
of representatives, provision for financing attendance so as to equalize the 
burden of expense, means of assuring maximum returns in improved 
school practices are all questions deserving thoughtful study by those re- 
sponsible for leadership in extracurriculum activities. 
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VI. Organizations representative of special groups in the community 
or engaged in promoting one point of view on controversial issues on which 
public opinion is divided are permitted in some instances to function as 
school organizations. 

This policy is in conflict with the obligation of the school to serve all 
pupils alike. Provisions for membership in school organizations should be 
such that all may qualify on equal terms. Organizations which deepen 
class lines or foster discrimination have no place in the democratic Ameri- 
can secondary school. This does not mean that the school should not co- 
operate with youth-serving organizations representative of various commu- 
nity groups. Its facilities may well be made available on equal footing to 
all such organizations where this does not interfere with school activities. 
Sponsorship by the school should be limited to those organizations repre- 
sentative of the entire community and under the direct control of the school 
and school personnel. 

We need to be alert to the danger that schools may be used as instru- 
ments for promoting the propaganda of special interest groups. An 
amazing number of organizations designed to enlist and influence youth 
has sprung into existence.” Many of these have worthy aims. However, 
organizations with idealistic aims, vaguely defined, may become tools of 
reactionary or radical interests with axes to grind. In some instances, they 
represent one side of a controversial issue of public policy. For the ‘school t to 
identify itself with one section of public opinion through endo#senient of 
an ex-parte organization is open to legitimate a " ersgpmsnapeen 
different views. ie; NOM 


VII. The activity program has not been vitally. related ? to the cuerriculum. 


A recognition of the common aims and, ladionshipnabtbest two phases 
of the total school program will serveto, vitalize both.-In.the words.ofva 
wise English schoolmaster, “A master in the art-of-living draws:ne. sharp 
distinction between his work and. his. play, his, labor..apd his. leisure, his 
mind and his body, .his.. education and his recreation... He hardly knows 
which is which, He simply, pursues his vision .of excellence through what- 
ever he is doing. and, leaves, others. to. determine whether he is ,working or 
playing. To. himself he always | seems to. be doing. -both. Enough for. him 
that he does i it well,” _- 

Something of this s spirit is “evident when, the curriculum is viewed as 
“all the experiences af the child under the auspices: of the. school,””, Cugricu- 
lum and ‘extracurriculum serve to supplement ¢ each other, there. is no sharp 
dividing line between the two, and. hoth are. sed for. thle coetsibytign 
to pupil growth. a ve 

VIII. There has been, uo consistent. effort to cute etidtioni in terms 
of fundamental objectives...” Co MUS SRE PRMMSBAUME, ge mORYESEY say 
=, SChambera: Ms My Yineh Serving Orgaateittont;) Wastiigten, I-10. "Tie ZAmeriéain Casini on 


Education, 1941, 237 PP. 
3facks, L: P.,’ Education Through Recreation. New York, ‘Harpers and Brothers, i932, A 1-2. 
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Activities have frequently originated with no clear aira in view and 
continued through force of inertia. “We have always had a Latin club” 
and so we continue to have one even though the interest which once justi- 
fied it may have disappeared. Assemblies are poorly planned because we 
have no clear conception of the values which may be achieved. 

If a raspberry patch is to be productive it is necessary each fall to cut 
out the dead canes in order that the new shoots may have an opportunity 
to grow. Neglected, it soon becomes a bramble patch, a tangle of dead and 
living vines, inaccessible and worthless. Too frequently the analogy is ap- 
plicable to school activity programs. They have been allowed to develop 
aimlessly without regard to the functions the various activities were ex- 
pected to perform, the extent to which the aims were being achieved, or 
the amount of dead wood awaiting the pruning shears. 

Improved personnel records and new instruments of evaluation based 
on objectives hold much promise for constructive progress in this field. 
If activities are to make a significant contribution to the total educational 
program, teachers —and pupils — need constantly to be measuring out- 
comes in terms of clearly defined objectives. 


IX. Teacher-training institutions have failed to provide appropriate 
experiences for prospective teachers to prepare them for responsibilities in 
relation to extracurriculum activi..--. 


We have outlined majors in mathematics and English. We have pro- 
vided practice teaching in the various subject fields. Preparation for the 
even more difficult duties of activity sponsorship has been entirely inade- 
quate. Some progress has been made, especially in summer sessions, in the 
provision of courses dealing with the supervision of activities. There has 
been little opportunity for teachers in training to have actual responsibility 
for activity sponsorship under the guidance of experienced counselors. The 
philosophy that we leara to do by doing is certainly applicable here. 

At a recent meeting of a state-principals association the committee on 
teacher training cited this as the most notable problem in a survey of the 
erientation of beginning teachers. They come well prepared in subject 
fields, but knowing little of the duties of a home-room sponsor, the activi- 
ties of a school club, or the function of the assembly. These responsibilities 
they have to learn by trial and error on the job. Probably this will always 
be true in some measure. A program of in-service-training is a responsibility 
of the alert principal. His task will be rendered easier, however, as institu- 
tions for the preparation of teachers recognize the importance of giving 
prospective teachers meaningful experiences in this important phase of 
their future responsibilities. 

X. Duties in relation to the activity program have not received ade- 
quate recognition in considering the teacher's load. 


This has a great deal to do with explaining the lack of enthusiasm and 
understanding on the part of some teachers, as we have come to realize 














Criticat ProB_eMs 


KVOO Day. 


that secondary-school education is not something that can be kept within 


the four walls of a classroom or the strict confines of the daily schedule. 


It has been natural that ability to sponsor activities has been considered in 
selecting teachers and that extracurriculum duties have been made a defi- 
nite part of the teacher’s responsibility. Frequently, however, the broadened 
conception of the school’s role has been accompanied by no recognition of 
the increased burden placed upon the teacher’s shoulders. This has been 
true both of school administrators and of the general public, which has 
come to expect more service of the school while decreasing its support. 
The result has been an application of the “stretch-out” in education. It is 
not suggested that for every club sponsorship a class should be withdrawn 
from the teaching load. At the same time we must recognize and get the 
public to recognize the increased demands which are being made on the 
teacher’s time and energy. The appropriate “teaching load” should be de- 
termined in the light of a realistic consideration of the teacher’s total con- 
tribution to the school. Intelligent leadership in the activity program is more 
and not less difficult than traditional lesson hearing. Only through appro- 
priate recognition of the teacher’s varied duties are we likely to realize the 
maximum educational contribution of the activity program. 


WEAKNESSES NOT INSURMOUNTABLE 


During the past twenty years of their development, it is possible to 
trace three attitudes toward activities and to realize the maximum educa- 


Annually for one day pupils of Central, Daniel Webster, and Will Rogers High Schools are in 
complete charge of thir local community radio station. They plan, write, and produce the pro- 
grams during the eighteen hours of the day more than three hundred pupils participate on 
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tional contribution of the activity program. The weaknesses which have 
been pointed out are serious and, unfortunately, all too common. They are 
not insurmountable. Here and there, individual schools have developed 
programs which are vitally related to the educational objectives of the 
school. Others may profit from their experience. School administrators and 
activity sponsors need constantly to be asking themselves, “What is this 
activity for?” “Are we achieving the ends sought?” “Are we actually de- 
veloping self-reliance, the desire to reach decisions democratically, creative 
ability on the part of youth?” The association can render its chief service 
as it pools the experience of its members and their combined influence in 
the solution of these problems. 
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CHAPTER II 






The Student Council 


Its Function in the Educational Program of the School and the 
Responsibility of Principals for Its Organization 


In Writinc Tuis issue of THe Butietin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, the Activities ComMiTTEE seeks to view 
the many-sided life of the modern secondary-school as one composite whole 
and to clarify the responsibility of principals and principals’ organizations 
with respect to these activities. Since the Student Council holds a key 
position in the activities of the school it has been singled out for a special 
chapter. 
It is not the purpose of this chapter to review the theories of student 
participation in school government. That has been well done by writers in 
the field of secondary education. Nor does the chapter purport to survey 
the work of Student Councils in the secondary schools of the country. 
That job was done most efficiently in the Student Council Handbook, Tue 
Buttetin, March 1940, of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 
The committee conceives the purpose of the chapter as three-fold: 
1. To clarify the functions of the Student Council within the indi- 
vidual school 
2. To discuss the relation of the Council of the local school to larger 
organizational units—state, regional, and national 
3. To examine the responsibility of secondary-principals’ organiza- 
tions for student organizations on a state, regional, and national basis 
Questions in each of these areas will be raised and discussed. 
























FUNCTIONS OF THE STUDENT COUNCIL WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 


I. What is the philosophy of education underlying the organization 
and functioning of a Student Council within a school? 

The organization of a Student Council grows out of the desire of the 
educator to make the principles of democracy operative in the school. The , 34m 
most effective Student Councils are to be found in schools where principles | 
of democracy are best understood and held most precious by principal and 


faculty, 
“The democratic testament is one lesson that America has to teach the 


world” writes Lord Tweedsmuir. The democratic testament has two main 
characteristics. The ordinary man believes in himself and in his ability, 
along with his fellows, to govern his country; he believes also in the worth 
of every human soul--that something can be made out of everybody. The 
















4Buchan, John, 1st baron Tweedsmuir, Pilgrim's Way, New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1940, 
p. 276. 
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school principal holds these beliefs for boys and girls as well as for adults. 
It is the responsibility of the school to create an atmosphere in which these 
tenets of democracy may grow and develop, and to teach boys and girls 
how to apply them to the management of the institutions of our democratic 
society. 

The school problem then becomes one of setting up machinery by which 
youth and adults may work together at the common task of managing the 
affairs of their common life. In this machinery the Student Council holds 


a key position. 

Il. What shall be the relation of the Council to the student body, to 

the faculty, and to the principal? 

1. Relation of the Council to the student body. Members of the 
Student Council are members of the student body selected by them as 
their representatives in the co-operative management of the school. No 
artificial barriers to election such as membership dues, purchase of activi- 
ties tickets, and the like, should ever be allowed to hamper the free work- 
ing out of the democratic selection of representatives by the student body. 
Likewise, Council members are responsible for ascertaining student 
opinion on school policies and for voicing that opinion in discussion of 
problems. 

2. Relation of the Council to the faculty. Teachers are selected to 
direct the growth of boys and girls. Growth in ability to manage their 
own affairs is one of the most important areas of growth. All teachers, 
therefore, should be alert 

a. To improve the ability of Council members to lead 

b. To foster in the student body an understanding of the responsibilities 

as well as the privileges of democratic action 

c. To increase as fast as possible the areas in which pupils exercise 

control 

3. Relation of the Council to the principal. The principal must al- 
ways be the directing head of his school. As such he holds the veto power 
over all acts of the Council. But no principal should be satisfied with this 
negative leadership. The wise principal will consult student leaders when 
formulating policies and plans; he will allow his own thinking to be modi- 
fied by the thinking of student leaders; he will accept pupil-solution of 
problems whenever possible; and he will foster in the student body a sense 
of loyalty to their leaders. 

III. What are the functions of a Student Council within the school? 


The work of the Student Council varies in different schools, and is 
determined by the size of the school and its needs, but more especially by 
the philosophy of education which governs the activities of the schoel. In 
checking the work of the Council in an individual school it will be helpful 
to consider the relation of the Council to each of the four main spheres of 
activity: instruction, maintenance of plant, management of activities, and 


behavior of pupils. 
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The Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, provides a Social Room where pupils may 
follow their leisure interests. The care of this room and the conduct of the pupils using 
it may well become the responsibility of thé Student Council. 








1. What is the function of the Student Council with respect to instruc- 
tion? The Commission on Teacher Education sponsored by the American 
Council on Education finds that the best teaching is done where pupils 
and teacher plan together their units of work and set up their outcomes 
in terms of skills to be acquired and knowledge to be gained. While this 
is a very important step in teaching democracy it is not the work of the 
Student Council as ordinarily conceived. 

One principal reports that a student committee confers with him 
whenever a class feels that there is gross inefficiency either in instruction 
or in management of the class. Such a procedure, if handled with judg- iy 
ment and sincerity provides a wonderful opportunity for the principal “Al 
to give pupils insight into the problems of mass education: selection of 
teachers, teacher tenure, elements of good teaching, group control, and 
other phases of the problems. In general, however, it seems wisest to re- it 
serve problems of instruction as outside the province of student participa- y 
tion. The advice given the national convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils assembled at Tufts College, July 2-4, 1941, by 
a superintendent of schools to go home and get rid of inefficient teachers 
seems dangerous in the extreme. 

2. What is the function of the Student Council with respect to main- 
tenance of the school property? Here is opportunity for real student 
leadership and for training in organization; the building and grounds 
committee, the locker committee, the garden club, the stage crew, to men- 
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tion only a few areas of activity, provide for a wide range of pupil talent. 
Properly managed, the whole student body gains insight into costs of 
building and maintaining schools, and best of all becomes imbued with 
a sense of partnership in a big undertaking. 

3. What is the function of the Student Council with respect to student 
activities? The modern secondary school is a beehive of activity—clubs, 
publications, public performances, radio programs, athletic tournaments, 
dances, and countless others. Management of these activities is as varied 
as is the philosophy of education that controls the schools. 

In many secondary schools, principals make all the rules of control. 
In others, a faculty sponsor is appointed for each activity, and, he in con- 
ference with the principal, makes the rules that govern his activity with- 
out reference to the total school program. In still others the principal 
delegates to the Student Council certain managerial tasks reserving to 
himself and his faculty the policy-making function. 

If the Student Council is to be a training school for democracy; if 
through the organization of the Student Council, the student body is to 
achieve a sense of living in a democracy, the student body, through its 
elected representatives, must learn to study problems, establish pelicies, 
and to regulate activities in the light of these policies. Schools that have 
the most effective student participation in school management decentralize 
the management of activities, keeping the Council itself as a policy-mak- 
ing body. Clubs are organized and managed by students interested in a 
special activity, but each club must be chartered by the Council. Athletic 
programs and contests are managed by an athletic board composed of 
students and faculty representatives, but questions of policy such as 
eligibility of players, number of games to be played, gate receipts, and use 
of money, are referred to the Student Council for decision. The social 
program of the school is managed by a special committee which derives 
its authority from the Council. The Board of Elections which sets up 
and supervises the nomination and election of student officers is under 
the supervision of the Council. Noon hour programs are set up, utilizing 
the work of numerous committees each directed by the Student Council. 


4. What is the function of the Student Council with respect to student 
behavior? Schools have erred more frequently in this area than in any 
other. While some schools still operate a court at which offenders against 
school regulations are tried, most schools have come to recognize that 
administering of punishment is not a proper function for pupils. 

The Council can very properly set up policies that determine behavior: 

“Admission to school dances shall be by card only.” 

“Any player whose conduct while away on trips brings discredit 
upon the school shall be disqualified from further participation in 
school athletics.” 

These are some examples of Council decisions that show the power of 
the Council in creating and maintaining a high standard of conduct for 
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the school. The Council very properly legislates upon broad questions 
of policy, but the principal himself must assume responsibility for the 
execution of these policies. The principal must deal with those who crash 
the party; the principal must see that the athlete who offends is actually 
barred from further participation. He alone is in a position to study 
behavior problems and to deal with them in all of their aspects:—physical, 
psychological, social—as they affect the individual, the student body, and 
the community. 


IV. How can the school get good leaders? 


Carrying out the functions ef the Student Council outlined above calls 
for the best leadership in the student body. Whenever pupils feel that they 
have a big job to do, that they will be entrusted with real responsibility in 
doing the job, and that they will have the sympathetic support and guid- 
ance of faculty and principal, they will measure up with the best they have. 
Pupils have ways of discovering leadership ability not open to faculty and 
principal. The school that would improve the quality of its student leaders 
must: 

a. Make sure that the student body understands the requirements of 

the job 

b. Respect the right of pupils to select their own leaders unrestricted 

and uncoerced 

c. Give leaders favorable opportunities for reporting their work to the 

student body 

d. Make it possible for all leaders to have some measure of success 

“You do a marvelous job with the Student Council. You make all the 
little things seem important, and all the big things seem simple, and no 
matter how poor a Student Council you have, you never let them fail” 
wrote a fourteen-year-old-out-of-school youth in a burst of admiration to his 
principal. 

RELATION OF THE STUDENT COUNCIL WITHIN THE SCHOOL TO LARGER 

ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS OF THE STATE, THE REGION, AND THE NATION 

Logically, the Council in the local school is the key stone of the whole 
structure. Councils exist that pupils may work with adults on educational 
problems within a given school. Through such co-operative work boys and 
girls are strengthened in their conviction of individual worth, both of 
themselves and their fellow workers. They learn techniques of government 
which will enable them to function in our democratic society. They become 
sensitive to problems of public welfare. 

I. What can state, regional, and national conferences give which the 
pupil does not get within his own school? 

The following are a few of the benefits which principals and teachers 
who have had experience in student conventions suggest: 

1. Pupils learn to function as delegates and to express themselves 
through delegates. So much of our life is conducted on the principle of 
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The Student Council as- 
sumes responsibility for a 
redecoration program. Here 
pupils of the Greenfield 
Junior High School, Mont- 
claig, New Jersey add at- 
tractiveness to their study 
environment by painting 
murals on the classroom 
walls, 





delegation of authority and responsibility that experience in delegation 
is an important phase of education. 

2. Horizons are broadened—“You folks don’t know what is going 
on. I come from a large city school where one group comes in as another 
goes out. Teachers can’t know you. All my life I have wished I could live 
in a small town where you could have your teacher as your friend.” 

“I am in the same class as the speaker from New York, only I am at 
the other end of the scale. There aren’t fifteen hundred people in our 
whole town, and if our Student Council tried to do all the things you 
say you do, we wouldn’t last a week.” (Quotations from students’ 
speeches at national convention at Tufts College.) 

3. New techniques for solving old problems are learned.— The 
Student Council of a large city secondary school has solved the problem 


of management of elections by setting up a “Civil Service” procedure - 


for selecting members of a board of elections. All delegates to the na- 
tional convention were much impressed by this realistic method. 

4. Meeting students from other sections of the country builds friend- 
ships and helps to break down sectional prejudices. 

5. Experiences as officers, members of committees, discussion leaders, 
and participants in discussion are valuable to students and tend to place 


emphasis upon important phases of education. 
6. Realization that service well done in the local school will be re- 


warded by responsibility in a larger sphere of activity challenges the best 
students of the school and enlists their talents in service to the school. 
II. What problems are inherent in conventions and conferences that 
cover a wide geographical area? 
Many of the objections to state and national contests in athletics, music, 
and forensics do not hold with respect to Student Council conventions. If 
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the conference is an assembly of delegates, there is no competition with all 
of its attendant evils. No school sends more than one or two delegates so 
that the program of the school is not disrupted. There are no cups or prizes 
to inflate the ego of the school or the community. There are very real 
problems, however,—problems of. financing, of transporting delegates, of 
chaperoning, and of housing the convention. These difficulties are not in- 
surmountable and should not loom too large in the decision to continue 
or to discontinue student conventions. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS FOR STUDENT ORGANIZA- 
TIONS ON A STATE, REGIONAL, AND NATIONAL BASIS 


Chapter eight of the Student Council Handbook—March, 1940, But- 
LETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals gives an 
excellent summary of state, regional, and national organizations of Student 
Councils. Twenty-one state organizations and seven regional organizations, 
covering all sections of the United States and the Hawaiian Islands are 
reported. A national convention of Student Councils is held annually in 
connection with the summer convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion under the sponsorship of the National Conference on Student Partici- 
pation. The handbook does not make clear the extent to which these organi- 
zations are under the direction and leadership of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. Several significant statements seem to indicate that in many localities 
and in many instances Student Councils find their leadership and guidance 
outside principals’ organizations. Such a situation seems incredible. Stu- 
dent Councils in local schools can have no value unless they are an out- 
come of a philosophy of education actually at work in the life of a school. 
Ssate and national conventions can have no value unless they stimulate 
and improve activities already being carried on in the local schools. Unless 
one leads logically and directly to the other, the result is chaos. 


I. What responsibilities have organizations of secondary-school principals? 


1. They should begin at once to negotiate with organizations afford- 
ing leadership to Student Councils.— The purpose of this is that ulti- 
mately all Student-Council activities may come under the direction and 
leadership of principals’ organizations. The state organization of principals 
should have jurisdiction over the state organization of councils, and the 
national organization of principals should have jurisdiction over the na- 
tional convention of Student Councils. Regional conferences should be 
adjusted to conform to the regional organizations of principals within a 
given region. 

2. Each controlling organization of principals should have a continuing 
committee. —It will attend conferences, assist in planning programs, 
wudy the effectiveness of the convention and report back to the control- 
ling organization. This committee should be composed of principals who 
ave active Student Councils in their own schools and who see the values 
of “student participation” in the educational program. Modifications of 
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The National Honor Society of Pierre, South Dakota, plan for the annual Parent Round-up Day. 
On this day parents attend classes and enjoy special assembly programs of music and drama. 


the existing organizational policies should be made gradually and only 
after sympathetic study shows that changes will contribute to more effec- 
tive Student-Council work in the local school. 

3. Each organization of secondary-school principals should be actively 
interested in the continuous improvement of all programs involving pupil 
participation in the life of the school.— Teachers who sponsor Student 
Councils feeling the need for the stimulation and enrichment of ideas 
which may be gained by conference with fellow workers organized the 
National Conference on Student Participation in 1927. This organization 
is now affiliated with the National Education Association. The principal 
activity of this organization has been the management of the National 
Association of Student Councils which has held annual meetings since 
1931. 

_ Recognizing the need for leadership and guidance in carrying on its 
program, the National Conference on Student Participation asked the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals to sponsor the 
National Association of Student Councils. Conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the two organizations have been held and it seems probable 
that in the near future principals through the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals will have a greater responsibility for the 
national activities of an organization that has its roots deep in the local 
school, maintaining, of course, close co-operation with the organization 
of sponsors. No principal would wish to assume. responsibility for any 
activity of Student Council unless he could count upon the loyal support 
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of the teachers who guide the work of the local Councils. Teachers who 
attended the convention at Tufts College in July, 1941, seemed eager to 
have the support and leadership of principals. Many expressed the hope 
that there might begin an era of mutual understanding and of shared 
activities from which pupils, teachers, and principals might derive great 
benefit. 

4. Student Life is the official publication of Student Councils-—It 
will afford a regular channel of communication between national, re- 
gional, state, and local organizations of Student Councils, when all student 
organizations are brought under the direction of principals’ organizations. 
The unifying effect of such a publication cannot be overestimated. Each 
monthly issue should bring to the local Council all the stimulating bene- 
Ats of a convention. 
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CHAPTER III 





Student Clubs 


Prospas_y THE Most Pervasive type of student activity is some kind of 
club. After all, the tendency to join with others in pursuit of a common 
interest is one of the most noticeable characteristics of the human species. 
There were probably clubs and societies of some sort in paleolithic times. 
Certainly, one of the outstanding features of modern adult society is the 
large number of clubs, societies, lodges, and associations bringing together 
those with a community of interest. It is natural, then, to find clubs form- 
ing an important feature of secondary-school life, whether «developing 
spontaneously as a protest against the rigidity of a conventional cur:iculum, 
or consciously encouraged and guided as a valuable instrument in the 
achievement of educational objectives. 


1. What purposes do school clubs serve? 

1. They provide opportunities for learning experiences based on pupil 
interests. — A point of view which is happily passing into oblivion as re- 
gards school materials and methods is that expressed by the inimitabie 
Mr. Dooley when his friend, Hennesey, sought advice concerning the 
program of a nephew about to enter the secondary school. “Well Hen- 
nesey,” said Mr. Dooley, “it doesn’t matter what a boy studies — so long 
as he doesn’t like it.” The fact that a subject was foreign to the interest 
and experience of the adolescent boy or girl was once considered an argu- 
ment in its favor. Fortunately, this opinion would find few followers 
among thoughtful school people of today. We no longer believe that an 
experience which is sufficiently distasteful must be highly educative. Inci- 
dentally, those who most strongly advocate the difficult and distasteful 
as having superior disciplinary values seldom exemplify it in choice of 
their own activities. 

A sound philosophy of learning is presented by Anatole France’ in 
his Crime of Sylvester Bonnard. In an argument with Maitre Mouche, the 
narrow-minded guardian of an orphan girl in whom Bonnard has taken 
an interest, the gentle old scholar presents his views on the education of 
the young. He has been protesting against the indignities and hardships 
imposed upon the young girl in the boarding school where she is little 
more than a servant. “Alas,” replied Mouche, “she must be trained to take 
her part in the struggle of life. One does not come into this world simply 
to amuse one’s self, and to do just what one pleases.” 

“One comes into this world,” I responded rather warmly, “to enjoy 
what is beautiful and what is good, and to do as one pleases, when the 
things one wants to do are noble, intelligent, and generous. An education 


4France, Anatole, Crime of Sylvester Bonnard, New York, Modern Library, 20 E. 57th Street, 


1917, 240 pp. 
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which does not cultivate the will is an education that depraves the mind. 
It is the teacher’s duty to teach the pupil how to choose.” 

“It is not by amusing one’s self that one can learn.” 

“It is only by amusing one’s self that one can learn,” I replied. “The 
whole art of teaching is only the art of wakening the natural curiosity of 
young minds for the purpose of satisfying it afterward; and curiosity 
itself can be vivid and wholesome only in proportion as the mind is con- 
tented and happy. That learning crammed by force into the minds of 
children simply clogs and stifles intelligence. If knowledge is to be prop- 

erly digested, it must be taken with a keen appetite.” 

The successful club is based on such a philosophy. In the activities of 
a live and successful club pupils learn by amusing themselves, and the art 
of the sponsor is that “of awakening the natural curiosity of young minds.” 

2. Clubs serve as a supplement to the curriculum, especially in the 
small school. — The secondary-school population of 1940 is not only much 
greater than that of 1900, it is surprisingly different in the range of abili- 
ties, interests, home backgrounds, and probable future occupations repre- 
sented. Courses of study and methods of instruction in our schools have 
followed pretty much the traditional patterns. Textbooks are still written 
largely with the academic-minded pupil in view. While we see some 
progress in the direction of adapting school experience to the pupils who 
comprise the student body, it must be admitted that our practice still lags 
far behind our theory. 

Here lies one of the chief contributions of the school clubs to what 
one writer happily calls “the transitional public school.” Perhaps in some 
happy future, programs may be so flexibly organized, teachers so alert to 
pupil needs, and school experiences so challenging that every pupil may 
find satisfying outlets for his energy in activities which are socially worth 
while in the laboratories, shops, and classrooms of the school. It is prob- 
able that for some years to come, school practice will fall short of that 
ideal and classroom routine will need to be supplemented by a vital 
activity program, where every pupil may have an opportunity to follow 
his bent and do the kinds of things he finds worth while. The small 
school, in particular, may supplement the meagerness of its curriculum 
offering through the activities of clubs appealing to a wide range of 
interests and with many vital contacts with life outside the school. 

3. The club affords opportunity for developing pupil abilities. —'The 
well-planned club calls for many types of pupil activity — planning and 
presiding at meetings, presenting programs, organizing assembly pro- 
grams, preparing exhibits and demonstrations, and making equipment of 
various kinds. The kinds of abilities which find outlets are as. varied as 
the activities clubs are organized to foster. Nowhere else does the dictum 
“We learn to do. by doing” have;so. clear an application. Every club. spon- 

sor has had the-experience.of seeing -a shy, retiring pupil -blossem- out 
when given a chance to do something in which he excels, Many-times 
unsuspected capacities are discovered as pupils are given an opportunity 
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Even the most active club 
program should provide for 
the more quiet pupil en- 
deavors. Highland Park, 
Illinois, High School has 
provided needlework as one 
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to plan and carry out a project in which they are interested. Not least 
important is the growth in ability to work with others and to develop 
qualities of leadership which, in some degree, are latent in every pupil. 
4. Clubs may furnish a constructive use for leisure time.—lIn this 
area the club offers both present and future values. Like other phases of 
the activity program, the active club provides a wholesome outlet for ia 
adolescent energy and satisfies the normal social desires of boys and girls. tp ies 
Frequently an interest in an activity sponsored by the club may carry over le 
into leisure hours at home, and even may give direction to interests of 
life-long duration. The amateur photographer, musician, or dramatist 
will find the horizon of his hobby expanding as the years go on. 
5. The club may serve as an exploration of occupational interests. — 
Club work often features practical applications of learning experience 
which may serve to give the pupil a taste of the kind of work to be 
found in a given occupation. The vocational relationship is particularly 
clear in such clubs as the 4-H and Future Farmers of America. For 
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many other clubs the program may be organized to provide experience 
in lifelike situations. The future scientist may discover his bent through 
chemical experiments carried out as club projects, or field trips for nature 
study. An aptitude for business pursuits may be revealed through activi- 
ties of one of the clubs of the commercial type. Project work in handi- 
crafts may reveal the abilities essential to the successful craftsman. It is 
probably wise to caution against overemphasis on the vocational value 
of club experiences. The editor of the school paper is not necessarily 
headed for a career ia journalism, nor is Broadway clamoring for the 
leading lady in the drama-club play. Vocational exploration is certainly 
not the major function of club activity, and life decisions based on such 
superficial indications as the club experience affords are likely to be ill 
advised. Experiences growing out of genuine interests are to be cultivated 
for their own sake and for their contribution to personal growth. In con- 
junction with other information about the pupil, they have limited value 
for vocational guidance. 


II. What kinds of clubs should the school sponsor? 

The kinds of clubs to be found in the secondary schools are varied as 
the range of adolescent interests. They will differ with the opportunities 
available in a given locality and the capacity of the teaching staff to provide 
stimulating leadership. A study by Proffitt’ resulted in classifications of 
clubs found into twenty-five groups of related clubs, as well as a small 
number of miscellaneous organizations which defied classification. Mc- 
Kown’ in his helpful volume on school clubs lists three hundred ninety 
titles of clubs actually found in secondary schools. 

In general, fave different types of clubs may be found of value in the 
school: 

1. Clubs closely related to courses offered in the school. — Examples 
of such clubs are foreign language clubs, mathematics clubs, botany clubs, 
and so on. 

2. National character-building organizations sponsored by the school. 
— Many schools have a Boy Scout troop, the Hi-Y organization, a chapter 
of the Junior Red Cross, Future Teachers of America, or similar organi- 
zations. 

3. Local service clubs. —In this group may be classed clubs organ- 
ized to perform some special service for the school, such as a “pep club,” 
a “big brother club” (to assist new pupils to get acquainted with the 
school ), a community service club, or some other organization with social 
service as its aim. 

4. Hobby and recreation clubs. —In this group fall the stamp collec- 
tors, the radio club, the motion picture club, and clubs whose aims are 
primarily social. 


“Proffitt, Maris M., High School Clubs, Bulletin 1934, No. 18, U. S. Office of Education, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1934. 
®McKnown, Harry C., School Clubs, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
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The National Honor Society of the Shillington, Pennsylvania, High School ready to in- 
duct new members. Today there are about 3000 chapters in the U. S. with a total 
membership of more than half a million. 


5. Honor societies—The most widely recognized club of this type 
is the National Honor Society, originated and sponsored by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals.‘ Judged by the number of 
chapters set up in the best secondary schools of the country, and by the 
fact that more chapters have been added in the last nine months than in 
any previous like period, it is a permanent and growing institution. In 
general the following deductions can be made concerning the NATIONAL 


Honor Socirty: 
a. It defines and marks high standards for the secondary-school pupil. 
b. Its national scope gives it high significance and unusual prestige. The 
emblems are more and more in evidence, and this augments the 
desire on the part of pupils to become members of this nation-wide 
organization. 
. It is an agency of high potentiality because it is developing a con- 
structive program. ~ 
. It depends more upon participation and achievement than upon the 
mere accumulation of marks in setting forth scholastic ability to be 
obtained by the pupil. 


‘For fuller discussion of purposes and activities, the reader is referred to the Sixth Handbook 
of the National Honor Society of Secondary Schools, published by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. also write to H. V. Church, Secretary of the 
National Honor Society, ©8325 Kimeark Avenue, Cresco, Itt., for information. Application 
Blanks are also secured from the Chicago address. 
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e. The organization is very flexible and can be adjusted and arranged 
by the local administration so that it will conform to the plans and 
ideals of the administration of the school. 

. In accepting membership in the National Honor Society its initiates 
are stimulated both in their school and in society to exercise leader- 
ship in those activities which are so essential to a healthy and vigor- 
ous democracy. 

The chief advantages of a chapter of the Nationat Honor Socrety 
in a school are: ; 

a. It creates an enthusiasm for scholarship throughout the school. 

b. It encourages a desire on the part of the pupils to render service to 
the school and to the community. 

c. It causes the pupil to evaluate himself and to see if there are elements 
of leadership within himself. 

d. It is a stimulus to the pupil to watch those acts that develop character. 

Tue Nationat Junior Honor Society, designed for grades eight, nine, 

and ten is patterned after the National Honor Society. In a number of 
schools local organizations have Been developed to recognize outstanding 
merit in scholarship, athletics, dramatics, or other phases of school activity. 
There is a legitimate place in every school for organizations falling within 
each of these classifications. The appropriate plan would seem to be to 
canvass pupil interests, and then to organize and provide sponsorship for 
clubs designed to promote these interests. 


Ill. What should a school club do? 


This question will cause the inexperienced sponsor worry as he looks 
forward to periodic meetings during the school year. The club which has 
no plan for the year’s program and for individual meetings is soon likely 
to lose its hold on the interest of members. Planning should be a joint 
activity of members and the sponsor. The program committee or planning 
group, in consultation with the sponsor, will find it advantageous to set 
up certain major objectives for the semester or year, and then plan indi- 
vidual programs to provide a variety of activities contributing toward these 
aims. Obviously, specific activities will be suggested by the purpose of the 
club. In any case, it is desirable to provide for various kinds of programs. 
For every club, even those whose activities are primarily manual, there is 
a place for some program which presents an audience situation — reports 
by pupils based on reading or interviews, dramatizations, demonstrations, 
and musical numbers. Such programs can frequently be repeated to ad- 
vantage before the entire student body in assembly. The purely social meet- 
ing in the form of a club picnic or party is valuable also for promoting 
friendship among the members. Field trips and excursions to points of 
interest represent a desirable type of program. 

One of the special services clubs can perform is to offset the tendency 
of school life to substitute book knowledge for firsthand experience. Friend- 
ships formed on the trail are likely to be most lasting, and the teacher who 
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The Camera Club of the Ann Arbor, Michigan Senior High School has its enthusiasts. These 
pupils were so intent upon their problem that they were unaware of the fact 
that another of their group was taking their picture. 


has tramped the field with his pupils and roasted “wieners” over a camp 
fire has come to know them in a way that is rarely possible within the 
four walls..of a classroom. There is no club whose program is inherently 
so academic that it may not appropriately plan field trips and outdoor 
meetings: ‘One mistake too frequently made is for the club to retreat 
indoors when the first cold weather comes. Ski trips, toboggan and skating 
parties, and sleigh rides always provide healthful and enjoyable recreation. 
Field trips in the winter wood will discover fascinating lore about the habits 
of wild life, and reveal beauties in tree silhouettes and snow-covered land- 
scapes which city dwellers too frequently miss, and even country boys and 


girls fail to notice. 
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It is desirable that the program of the club provide for some project or 
activities of a constructive nature. In one school the photography club has 
set itself the task of maintaining from year to year a pictorial scrapbook of 
school history. A biology club undertook the project of building feeding 
shelters and maintaining a bird banding station in co-operation with the 
United States Biological Survey. In another school a conservation club is 
developing a school forest with trees furnished by the United States Forest 
Service. Opportunities for projects of the constructive type which benefit 
the entire school will readily suggest themselves for the various ‘clubs. 

It seems important to suggest that the activities of the club provide 
opportunities for continued growth. Club interest frequently lags because 
members find no further heights to scale, no new achievements to attain. 
The first keen pleasure in joining with a group of fellow enthusiasts in 
pursuit of a common goal may be dulled by repetition and routine when 
the club program Holds no further challenge to those who have served their 
apprenticeship and find no special opportunities for journeymen or master 
craftsmen. A “stepping up” procedure which provides distinctive and 
appropriate tasks for those who have advanced beyond the beginner’s role 
may assist in keeping enthusiasm keen. 

From primitive times, such a procedure has been practiced in the 
various pursuits and organizations which have engaged the energy of 
genus homo. The beginner with becoming modesty pays homage to the 
skill and wisdom of the seasoned veteran. The page and squire looked 
forward to the day when they might aspire to the dignity of the knight. 
The apprentice strove to win his status as master. We find comparable 
grades and levels of achievement in the fraternal organizations of today 
and in the pursuits of daily life. Where superior recognition is based on 
increasing competence and successful achievement, the effect is beneficial 
both to the organization and to individual members. The plan of the Boy 
Scout organization, wherby the individual may by dint of achievement 
win his way through successive rank from ténderfoot to Eagle Scout is 
familiar to all. Many successful clubs follow a similar plan. 


IV. How should membership be determined? 


Membership in a club should be open on a democratic basis to all who 
qualify. Social cliques and “high hat” organizations have no place in the 
American secondary school. Fraternities and sororities for secondary-school 
pupils are banned by law in many states. The practice of voting in new 
members on the basis of personal preference soon leads to the same exclu- 
siveness which condemns the fraternity. This does not mean that a club 
may not set up qualifications for membership. (After all, a glee club made 
up of monotones would not be very successful.) But membership should 
be open to any pupil who meets these qualifications. The plan of setting 
scholarship limitations for participation in club activity is also open to 
question. The pupil who finds it difficult to achieve success in the classroom 
needs most the stimulation and satisfaction of club membership. Frequently, 
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The Camera Club of Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, High 
School like all student activ- 
ities should be, is an out- 
growth of the regular class- 
room program and _ returns 
to enrich it. This is one 
activity through which a 
variety of interests are satis- 





in fact, achievement of success in some phase of club activity may result 
in the growth of confidence and enthusiasm which will be reflected in 
classroom work. 

In some schools membership in some clubs is made compulsory. This 
plan also seems open to question. The purpose behind such a regulation is 
obvious and praiseworthy. If clubs have distinct educational values not 
ordinarily provided in the regular classroom, what is more natural than to 
insure these educational values for every pupil? Since pupils do not often 
know what is best for them, and the shy, retiring individual is likely to 
profit most from the socializing influence of club activities, membership 
is accordingly required. 

One is reminded of the story of the woman who had taken her small 
boy to the circus. He was frightened at the lions, shrank from the clowns, 
and whined to go home. In exasperation, the mother finally turned him 
over her knee and administered a sound spanking. “I paid twenty-five 
cents for you to enjoy yourself at this circus, and I want you to stop your 
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nonsense and do it.” It is not merely participation in club meetings we 
want—or in Latin classes or science laboratories. Voluntary, interested, and 
understanding participation is what is needed. A sounder psychology seeks 
to maké:the desired activity attractive, but leaves the final decision to the 
pupil. If we wish pupils to benefit from club membership, we should help 
them to explore the possibilities inherent in the club’s program, and see 
what intrinsic specific clubs may have for them. The student handbook 
and the school newspaper present excellent avenues of salesmanship. The 
home-room teacher who takes seriously her task of guidance towards 
fuller realization of inherent possibilities will be alert to discover the in- 
terests of her charges and to guide them into appropriate clubs. Above all, 
the programs of various clubs may be made so worth while and appealing 
that every pupil will wish to join. 


V. What about initiation? 


Some secondary-school clubs take great delight in making new mem- 
bers “ride the goat.” An initiation ceremony is provided at which the ini- 
tiate is made to appear foolish to the delight of veteran members. The 
victim is consoled by the thought that he, in turn, may enjoy himself in 
the embarrassment of someone else. At best, such initiations are pointless. 
At their worst, they border on brutality. An initiation of the roughhouse 
fraternity initiations of a generation ago, has no relation to the program 
the club is interested in promoting, and is destructive of sound educational 
values. The attitudes engendered in old members and initiates alike are 
those which the thoughtful sponsor will seek to discourage. 

Another type of initiation is that which is shrouded in mystery and 
employs a ritual sedulously guarded from the knowledge of the student 
body at large. This type of ceremony has its counterpart in the mystic 
flummery of some lodge initiations. The popularity of colorful regalia 
and high-sounding titles is evidence that the practice is rooted deep in 
human nature. Whether the secret orders of adult life serve a constructive 
purpose in a democratic society is questioned by some people. Certainly, 
the exclusive club has no place in a public secondary school, and the initia- 
tion which is based on secrecy and mystery is to be discouraged. 

Another type of initiation is that which employs an impressive ritual, 
symbolic of the ideals to which the club is devoted. An illustration is to be 
found in ceremonies for initiation to Hi-Y or other service clubs, Court of 
Honor for Boy Scouts, and installations for chapters of the Nationa 
Honor Society. Such ceremonies are open to anyone interested. They may 
serve to reinforce loyalty to the ideals of the organization, and to recognize 
achievement where membership or advancement is based on demonstration 
of skill or persistence. The circumstances under which such ceremonies 
are appropriate are limited. Most clubs will find it best to devote their 
energy to carrying out an active and interesting program. The best initia- 
tion of new members will in most cases be an early and cordial inclusion 


in the activities of the program. 
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Pupils willingly co-operate with out-of-school agencies. Twenty-seven members of the Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, High Schools branch of the American Red Cross make hundreds of garments 
for their local Red Cross for distribution to the United States and England. 


VI. What procedures should be followed in starting new clubs? 


As already indicated, clubs should grow out of the genuine interests of 
pupils. Naturally, the administration and teachers can do much to stimu- 
late interest. When a group has indicated the desire to form a club, there 
should be some definite procedure for bringing it into existence. The plan 
followed in many schools is to have clubs chartered by the Student Council. 
To receive a charter, the club indicates something of its purpose and plans, 
the nature of its program, its membership, and the provision for sponsor- 
ship. Upon approval of the Council, a charter is issued to the club. This 
plan is preferable to that in which permission is granted by the principal, 
since it places responsibility and authority upon the logical representatives 
of the student body. In some schools, clubs apply each year for renewal of 
their charters. This serves to insure on the part of each club a reconsidera- 
tion of its aims and its program. Moreover, this annual review presents a 
suitable occasion for eliminating the obviously useless. In most schools, 
there are clubs like the dead canes in a bramble patch. They may once 
have had vital programs, but are now quite dead as far as rendering any 
useful service to their members or the school. They continue to exist merely 
because no one has taken the trouble to clear out dead wood. “No, the 
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Latin club hasn’t done much for several years, but we’ve always had a 
Latin club.” Such moribund activities not only do no good, but actually 
harm the whole activities program. The aim in every school should be not 
merely to have more clubs, but to have active, well-planned clubs which 


serve a vital purpose. 
VII. What is the responsibility of the sponsor? 


Several groups of experienced teachers who were making a study of 
club activities were asked to describe clubs of their acquaintance which 
had failed, and to indicate the reasons for failure. As was to be expected, 
a variety of reasons appeared. The majority of them, however, pointed to 
some inadequacy in the sponsor. Of thirty-one different causes suggested, 
fourteen were definitely related to the personality and interests of the teacher 
in charge, while twelve others were largely under his control. The most 
frequent answer to the question was, “because of the sponsor.” 


Since this is the case, it seems worth while to give some thought to the 
qualities which make for successful sponsorship. The following “tests for 
a club sponsor” may help the teacher to measure the effectiveness of his 


contribution to club success. 


The extracurricu- 
lum field provides 
an excellent out- 


School find free- 
dom for expres- 
sion. 
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‘ Do you really enjoy associating with boys and girls of secondary- 
school age? 
. Do boys and girls readily confide in you? 
:. Are you keenly interested in the world around you? 
. Are you able to make other people enthusiastic about the things 
which interest you? 
. Are you an expert in the field of activity represented by this par- 
ticular club? 
. Are you able to give constructive suggestions of things to do—but 
not to be annoyed if they are not carried out? 
. Can you guide without dictating? 
. Can you plan systematically, but change your plans as circumstances 
demand? 
. Are you willing to give time and thought to making the club a suc- 
cess (perhaps foregoing a movie or a game of golf)? 
j. Are you interested in all members of your club, regardless of per- 
sonal attractiveness or social position? 
. Have you a sense of humor—(even when the joke is on you)? 
. Are you able to find your chief satisfaction in pupil growth and not 
in expressed appreciation of your efforts?* 


VIII. What provision should be made for evaluating club outcomes? 


Those who have kept closely in touch with school clubs are convinced 
of their value in promoting worth-while educational objectives. They are 
also aware that clubs differ greatly in the extent of their contribution. It 
is desirable to make definite provision for appraising the achievements of 
the club at specific intervals, at least at the conclusion of each school year. 
The difficulty in measuring the “intangible” outcomes aimed for in the 
club activity has doubtless been the chief explanation of the fact that so 
few schools make any effort to measure achievement in this field. No paper 
and pencil tests will show results. Some progress has been made, however, 
in developing methods of appraisal which may give some reliable measure 
of achievement. McKown’ presents an interesting form for a School Club 
Rating Scale. Another interesting example of a plan for evaluating the 
success of clubs has been developed in the junior high schools of Wyandotte, 
Michigan. The plan provides for appraisal by sponsors, pupils, and parents. 
The suggested form for each club provides space to indicate the general 
objectives of the organization, specific objectives for the current semester, 
activities planned for achievement of the objectives, modifications of the 
original plan, and final appraisal. Questions asked in the final appraisal are 
such as these: “Have you realized your general objective?” “Have you 
realized your specific objective?” “Have you obtained good group co-opera- 
tion?” “If not, why not?” “What activity made the greatest appeal to the 


For a fuller discussion of the sponsor's responsibilities, see “Tests for a Club Sponsor,” 
The Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-Schoo! Principals, Washington, D. C., No. 40, March, 


1932, Pp. 83-94. ; 
*McKown, Harry C., School Clubs, op. cit. pp. 63-65. . 
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The Rifle Club of the Highland Park, Illinois, High School finds many enthusiastic followers. 
Who wouldn’t stay after school hours! : 


members?” “What activity made the least appeal to the members?” “How 
many members received awards?” A second form filled out by the pupils in 
home rooms provides for pupil appraisal of clubs to which they belong, 
and requests their suggestions for modifications in existing organizations 
and for new clubs to be formed. A summary of these reports presents for 
each school a survey of the extent of extracurriculum participation by 
pupils. 

Parents also participate in evaluations of club activities. At the beginning 
of the semester, parents are given a sheet explaining the purpose of the 
club, inviting them to visit the school, and asking them to indicate their 
judgment as to the level of achievement of the pupil in certain desirable 
traits—courtesy, neatness, promptness, obedience, initiative, cheerfulness, 
rest, assuming duties at home, and use of spare time. At the close of the 
semester, the parent is asked again to check the level of achievement and 
to answer the following questions: “How did ——’s participation 
this semester help him to become a better citizen and home member?” 
“What part of the activity does he enjoy?” “What part of the activity did 
he discuss at home with you?” “Did this activity conflict more than was 
wise with school work?” “Did this activity conflict more than was wise 
with activities outside of the school?” “How does the cost of this activity 
compare with the cost of non-school leisure activities?” Other data secured 
about clubs give details of membership and programs submitted by the 
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secretaries of each club, an activity record as a part of the permanent 
record of each pupil, and a continuing history of each organization. In the 
past, we have frequently been too willing’ to go on with club activities 
from year to year without stopping to consider specifically what we were 
aiming for or the extent to which we had achieved our ends. Some such 
plan as that described may assist the individual sponsor and the school to 
measure the extent to which the club makes its contribution to the school’s 
attempt to meet the needs of all pupils. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Athletics 
J 


PuiLosopHy AND AIMs OF THE ATHLETIC ProGRAM 
I. Has the school tried to state a philosophy of athletic education and 
to establish a set of objectives for its particular community? 


If the school has unconsciously developed an attitude or consciously 
developed a philosophy toward this or any other field of activity, it has 
grown out of a combination of personal experience and a knowledge of 
the experience of others. Neither an attitude nor a philosophy develops in 
a vacuum. A study of the history of athletics in the secondary school shows 
that it found its place as the result of a desire and an urge in the boys and 
girls themselves for physical activity and expression, and not as a result 
of the wisdom and planning of educators. Athletics was first resisted, then 
tolerated as a necessary evil, before being studied and accepted as an essen- 
tial factor in a well-rounded education. 

Each teacher and administrator, responsible for an athletic program, 
will do well to review the history of school athletics and to consider his 
own experiences, as part of a plan to define his philosophy of athletics and 
to establish his objectives. The questions which follow, and their brief dis- 
cussions may, it is hoped, fit into such a consideration. 


II]. What are some of the ends that an athletic program should serve? 


If the program of athletics is to be considered as an element of the 
curriculum it should serve the ends that are common to all general educa- 
tion, and it should be so organized and administered that it deserves a 
position at least on a par with the best entrenched elements of the cur- 
riculum. Specific thought should be given to insure that the following are 
outcomes for every boy and girl: 

Good health and physical development 
Mental development 

Psychological development 

Social development 

Recreational enjoyment 

Personality development 

III. Should health and physical development be considered the most 
_ important outcome? 

Health is certainly basic since it is the medium through which all the 
others function, but physical development as an end in itself has little im- 
portance unless it makes for a better personality and a better social being. 
It is not difficult to find excellent physical specimens, some of them products 
of physical training and athletics, who lack most of the qualities of good 
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citizens. Such persons constitute a social hazard. On the other hand the 
good citizen to be most effective in the interest of his community, and of 
himself, needs a good physical foundation. The educator should remain 
constantly aware that physique is only a foundation on which to build a 
good citizen, and that he is responsible for the whole structure. 


® IV. Should an athletic coach be concerned with the mental develop- 
ment of his team members? 

If he is interested in them as individuals, or if merely from the point 
of view of building winning teams, he will be interested in their learning 
to think clearly and quickly. Administrators have designed a somewhat 
artificial mental spur for the athlete in the scholastic requirements now 
almost universally adopted by state and local associations. This is good in 
so far as it goes, but it affects only those who compete on interscholastic 
teams, and does not touch the great number of boys and girls who are or 
should be engaged in the less spectacular intramural athletics. Furthermore, 
this scheme is designed and administered in considerable part to insure 
equality of competing teams and to prevent the dangers of professionalism 
and commercialism. 


If intense interest, sustained concentration, analysis of a situation, and 
determination of a course of action contribute to mental development, then 
the teacher of athletics has an opportunity unexcelled by that of the aca- 
demic teacher to improve the mental powers of his pupils. The team’s 
“skull practice” session with its complicated blackboard charts might well 
cause envy in the heart of the geometry teacher. 


V. In what way is athletic partucipation likely to affect development? 


A lack of self-confidence, and its resulting sense of inferiority, is the 
common base of many forms of psychological disturbance. Self-confidence 
can be built upon natural interest and any reasonable amount of natural 
physical ability. Most pupils possess these in some degree. It is the duty of 
the school to see that they have the opportunity according to their ability 
to participate with satisfaction in some form of athletics. In order to cap- 
italize on the varying interests and abilities a wide range of opportunities 
is essential giving to the girl as well as the boy, an opportunity for active 
participation. 

An attempt to fit a youth into a set program is more than likely to result 
in a sense of inadequacy — with its following train of disorders. Those 
with intense interests and special physical ability may find their satisfaction 
in highly specialized interscholastic teams. It is equally desirable that those 
of weaker interest and less natural ability have their opportunity for satis- — 
factory participation in an intramural program that offers everyone an 
opportunity to do at least one thing well. Such a program, administered 
with the individual pupil in mind should be both an effective preventive 
and a therapeutic for mental disorders. 
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The gymnasium provides excellent opportunities for social adjustment. These girls of 
Central High School, Flint, Michigan are enjoying a type of dancing 
that harkens back to the school days of their grandparents. 


VI. Should the physical education teacher concern himself with the 
social development of his pupils? 


No phase of general education is of greater importance than is social 
development. The ability to get along well with other people is basic to 
successful living. The athletic team is an almost ideal medium for the 
development of this ability. Teamwork gives opportunity for voluntary 
subjection of the individual in the interest of the whole. It demands both 
followership and leadership from all the members of the team. To be a 
good sportsman one must learn to take victory and defeat in stride, assum- 
ing responsibility for a loss as readily as for a gain. The athlete must be 
taught control under conditions of social pressure and emotional strain. 

Especially in intramural athletics the many contacts with teammates 
and opponents give a broad opportunity for personal friendships. The ado- 
lescent, as part of his social education, needs a long list of acquaintances 
if he is to learn how to interpret and appraise those he chooses for his more 
intimate and lasting friendships. 

Friendships formed in an atmosphere of loyalty, co-operation and cour- 
tesy are the friendships that the teacher of athletics has an opportunity to 
cultivate. If learning takes place best in a happy medium then social 
learning should find an ideal medium in athletics. 
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Vil. How can athletics best serve recreational needs? 


All athletics should be recreational in nature, and should be presented 
from that point of view. All other values are dependent upon enjoyment. 
If practice is drudgery, and if games are played under the drive of a task- 
master they do not constitute recreation, and may easily kill all interest in 
physical activity. Games played with satisfaction and pleasure inspire effort 
above the plane of drudgery, and should create an attitude toward physical 
recreation that will carry over into adult life. 


While recreation should be immediate in the appeal of athletics to 
youth of secondary-school age, the program should be planned and ad- 
ministered so that recreational habits are formed. Modern working condi- 
tions tend toward greater tensions, but over shorter working periods. 
Natural appetites and passions, as well as acquired desires and habits, rush 
in quickly when the tensions of work are released. It should be a function 
of athletics to build constructive desires and habits as a barrier against 
destructive appetites and passions. While highly competitive and spectacu- 
lar games have definite values for a limited number and for a restricted 
period of time, schools need to give more thought and attention to the 
simpler, less spectacular forms. 


Ideally no pupil should finish his schooling without some skill and a 
reasonable interest in some form of physical activity that can be enjoyed 
well past the period of middle age. Such games as football, basketball, and 
baseball are excellent for the limited number who can excel in them. But 
these forms do not carry much past the day of graduation. The football 
star should have some of his time and interest directed to the simpler, 
less strenuous forms (even ping-pong or horse-shoes) if he is not to be 
graduated into the well-known “downtown quarterback” group which 
takes all its exercise vicariously. Some of the school’s emphasis needs to be 
directed toward soft ball, volleyball, tennis, golf, badminton, bicycling, 
hiking, swimming, skating, horseback riding and other similar types of 
activity to which pupils can turn in later years as a relief from the tensions 


of exacting occupations. 


VIII. Js the development of personality an outcome of physical edu- 


cation? 


Inasmuch as personality is the all-inclusive product of all general educa- 
tion it is also the summary of all that athletics produces. Physique, physical 
health, mental health, and emotional health, loyalty, self-confidence, worthy 
social attitudes, good personal habits — all interacting in one individual — 
constitute personality. To the extent that athletics can produce these quali- 
ties it has contributed to the building of a desirable personality and a good 
citizen. Every teacher and administrator in an athletic program should keep 
this outcome constantly in mind, not only in a general sense but with refer- 


ence to each individual boy and girl. 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE ATHLETIC ProGRAM 


If the purposes indicated above are to be attained or reasonably ap- 
proached then many practical questions must be asked by those upon whom 
the responsibility rests. Policies and lines of procedure must be adopted. 
Current practices and trends must be continuously studied and adapted to 
home situations, but should not be allowed to stifle local initiative. In the 
limited consideration here possibly only a few of these questions can be 
asked and their discussion must of necessity be inadequate. 


IX. Should separate organizations be set up for health education, physi- 
cal education, intramural athletics, and interschool athletics, or should they 
be considered as a unit? 

There seems to be no adequate reason why these four complementary 
elements should be planned or administered separately. That this is so fre- 
quently done is probably due to the fact that they grew up independently, 
and have themselves failed to realize their common basis. Physical educa- 
tion is, however, becoming in many schools the accepted integrating factor. 
The interests and skills developed in the required physical education classes 
find their natural means of free expression in the voluntary intramural 
activities, and out of these, for the especially interested and proficient grows 
the interschool program. The fundamental objective of health is common 
to all the other factors. Each, on the other hand, serves its own purposes 
and must not be crowded out by the others if a well-balanced program is 


to be maintained. 

There is danger in the fact that the activity that attracts the attention 
of the community, and for which it is willing to pay its money, is likely 
to over-shadow the less spectacular part of the program, and that the in- 
terests of the majority of boys and girls will be sacrificed for the super- 
training, and possible detriment, of the few boys who make up the inter- 
school team. This is not a necessary evil, nor should the danger condemn 
the interschool activity. 

It may be necessary in some places and at some times to “deflate” inter- 
school athletics. This is a difficult thing to do locally in the face of intense 
local pride in a winning team, or of equally intense criticism of a losing 
one. National, state, and regional organizations can function most effectively 
in this matter through their regulations and controls. In the main, however, 
the solution lies in properly organizing, publicizing, and popularizing the 
health, physical education, and intramural programs within the school itself 
and to an extent within the local community. 

X. What form of organization within the school will tend to keep the 
emphasis properly distributed? 

The size of the school and other factors such as location and age-range, 
make so much difference that any suggestions made here will have to be 
subject to wide variation in their adaptation. As nearly as personnel will 
permit, the responsibility for the unit program should rest with a member 
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of the physical education staff, 
and if possible one who is not 
too closely tied up to the coach- 
ing of major interschool sports. 
Associated with him, and on a 
par with each other in his in- 
terest and attention, should be 
the physical education teachers, 
the coaches of interschool ath- 
letics, and those directing intra- 
mural activities. As far as pos- 
sible those coaching interschool 
athletics should not be assigned 
intramural duties during their 
coaching seasons. Where the 
number of teachers available is 
too limited for such a distribu- 
tion of duties, it become incum- 
bent upon them so to distribute 
their time and attention that no 
essential element suffers because 
of over-attention to others. 


A Board of Control for Intra- Another for the home team of the Highland 


point 
murals with status parallel to the Park, rp High eae is it? Another outlet 
: : pression an interest which 
interschool board will not only holds 5 6 ten adel 


be of assistance in planning and 
executing the program, but will give it a place of importance in the school. 
The use of the school paper and other avenues of publicity and recognition 
within the school are essential. It is possible to build up an interest in in- 
tramural leagues quite comparable to that taken in interschool games, pro- ~ ae 
vided those in charge possess a sufficiently active interest themselves. Lt 

Definite provision in the time schedule is also imperative. To an extent 
the regular physical education class periods can be used. Gymnasiums and 
athletic fields should be scheduled for after-school time. Occasional evening 
and Saturday events will serve to give an accent to the program, somewhat 
like that given interschool events. 

Provision for the cost of the program must also be made. Compared 
with the interschool program this does not need to be great, but it should 
be thought through in advance and a budget made carefully. If the pro- 
gram is actually considered an element in the general education provided 
by the school, it should be financed by the board of education in the same 
way that other elements are. However, if tax funds are not available, or 
if it is too difficult to sell the idea to the board, then the problem should 
fall in the lap of the Student Council. In many schools funds raised from 
all sources are placed in a general fund to be budgeted to the various 
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activities according to their needs. It devolves upon the Board of Control 
of Intramural Athletics to convince the finance committee of the Council 
of the needs of the program. Two plans it would seem wise not to employ 
— first, if the program is to be open on an equal basis to all members of 
the school it should not be asked to finance itself through fees paid by the 
participants, nor through gate receipts. Second, it should not be a ward of 
the interschool program, dependent upon it for such charity as it sees fit 
to dole out. 

Many pupil committees can operate to great advantage in the planning 
and functioning of the program. Pupils should be well represented on the 
Board of Control. Part or all of these might properly be named by the 
Student Council. Committees could be set up in the several grade organi- 
zations, in each of the physical education classes, in the various clubs, and 
in the home rooms. In some cases duplicate boys’ and girls’ committees 
should be formed, in other cases both boys and girls should serve on the 
same committee. 

Care should be exercised in planning, and in the expenditure of time 
and effort, that the opportunities for girls are on at least an equal footing 
with those for boys. If there is any difference it might well be in favor of 
the girls, since the trend is rightly away from all forms of girls’ interschool 
participation. 


By planning in these and other ways, and in ways better suited to 
schools of varying types, intramural athletics can be given an emphasis 
that should establish it securely. If this objective is accomplished it should 
not be necessary to resort to the negative process of de-emphasizing inte:- 
school athletics. 


XI. Should there be scholastic requirements for interschool athletics? 
For intramural athletics? 


As already indicated there are two generally accepted reasons in favor 
of such requirements. The first is the protection of the individual boy 
from the danger of neglecting his classwork in favor of the, to him, more 
attractive athletic activities. The danger is especially great because of 
school and community pressure for a winning team. With the newspaper 
spotlight turned on him, he fears falling below the demands made upon 
him, and on the other hand he rejoices greatly in the expansion of his ego 
which comes with success. Without scholastic requirements the temptation 
to neglect his other responsibilities might often be too great. The second is 
to equalize the competition between schools. 

Ideally these safeguards should not be necessary. Each school should 
be able to guard the best interest of its pupils, and should be so honest as 
to avoid taking unfair advantage of its opponents, but practically they 
need protection from the temptation to vary from their ideals, or from lack 
of ability to do otherwise. The argument is advanced that regardless of 
academic shortcomings each boy should have opportunity to participate in 
any part of the educational program in which he is especially interested. 
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This argument is a good one, but the answer would seem to lie in the 
well-developed intramural program. There is some trend toward doing 
away with scholastic requirements, and we should all follow with open 
minds the experiments that are being tried by those who have greater faith 
than some of us possess. 

The intramural program, free from the stresses of the interschool pro- 
gram, should also be free from all but the simplest eligibility restrictions. 
Here as in the opportunities offered in the classroom, the problem is one 
of individual guidance. 


Oruer Questions IN NEED oF SOLUTION 


Many other questions involving such items as local, regional, state, and 
national organizations, eligibility rules, safety, equipment, facilities, awards, 
financial stipport, budgets, officials, spectator control, championships, tour- 
naments, limitations of travel, length of season, number of games, physical 
examinations, codes of ethics, and a host of others readily come to mind. 
Their consideration and determination of policies concerning them are of 
importance comparable with those considered here. All of them are the 
responsibility of the school administrator and his staff. 
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CHAPTER V 


Student Publications 


StrupenT Pustications, in the relatively short period of a quarter of a 
century, have become as much a part of the American public secondary 
school as that institution has become an integral part of American life. It 
is difficult to conceive a junior or senior high school, educationally alive 
and active in student life, without some sort of publication as an outlet for 
pupil endeavor and creativeness. With the newspaper in the lead — fol- 
lowed by the handbook, the manual, the magazine, and the variety of 
miscellaneous publications that reflect the ingenuity of youth — student 
journalism has definitely captured the enthusiasm of school youth and the 
educational fancy of school administrators and teachers. 

Over half of the public secondary schools—both junior and senior— 
in this country have some sort of publication. So many have two, three, 
four, or more different ones, it might well be estimated that there are about 
as many different student publications as there are schools. Recognized 
as educationally legitimate instructional projects, student publications have 
rapidly moved into the classroom to take their rightful place as credit 
courses. In a study of 269 secondary schools, selected at random, it was 
found that the newspaper was handled on a classroom basis in fifty per cent 
of the schools, the magazine in fourteen per cent, the yearbook in ten per 
cent, and the handbook in six per cent.’ 

With as many as five thousand really good secondary-school newspapers, 
three thousand yearbooks, and one thousand magazines being published, 
with the circulation of some of these running up in the thousands, and 
with their budgets frequently ranging up to and over a thousand dollars, 
it has been estimated that the annual bill for the production of secondary- 
school publications runs well up into the millions of dollars. Out of the 
atmosphere of the community comes a particular publication. In Tucson is 
edited The Cactus Chronicle, in Seattle The Lincoln Totem, in Eureka, 
California, The Redwood Bark, in Brush, Colorado, The Sagebrush, and 
so on. A vast army of student journalists are getting the growth satisfac- 
tions of planning publications, gathering and evaluating news, writing and 
editing copy, selling advertising, writing copy for advertisements, carrying 
on subscription drives, verifying and interpreting information, launching 
editorial campaigns, drawing cartoons and illustrations, and doing all the 
hundred and one other things that student journalists find to do. 

For fifteen or twenty years, leadership has been afforded this pupil en- 
deavor by three national student press organizations: The National Scho- 
lastic Press Association, founded at the University of Wisconsin as the 


Jones, Galen, Extra-curricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum, New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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Central Interscholastic Press Association in 1921, and moved to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1926; the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
founded in 1924 at Columbia University; and Quill and Scroll, organized 
in 1926 at Drake and moved later to Northwestern University. In order 
listed, they are represented by these magazines which for years have given 
guidance to student journalists: The Scholastic Editor, The School Press 
Review, and Quill and Scroll. 

All three of these associations are run along highly professional and 
educational lines, giving this movement a service that it is difficult to meas- 
ure. Annually they rate the thousands upon thousands of publications 
issued by their member schools, indicating in well-developed score sheets 
suggestions for their improvement. They honor the work of individual 
student writers and editors. They lend outstanding school publications for 
study purposes. They hold annual regional press conventions, attended by 
pupils and faculty advisers who together study their work and problems. 
They invite individual publication problems for consideration. They issue 
aids such as style books and headline schedules. They acquaint school off- 
cials and the public with the value of secondary-school journalism. And they 
draw faculty advisers into special organizations to further their activities. 


Tue NEED For TRAINED Facutty Sponsors 


Behind the really successful publications are faculty sponsors who ap- 
preciate the inherent educational values, and who are trained or exper- 
ienced in the field. Behind the poor ones are sponsors who have no training 
and little interest in the work, but who found themselves delegated by the 
administration to handle it. The principal of a school has no more reason 
to appoint an unqualified person to sponsor the student publication than 
he has to appoint an unqualified person to coach the football team or to 
direct the band. Such schools as Northwestern University provide such 
training through a joint-degree program to be followed in the two schools, 
liberal arts and journalism. Summer courses in training institutions and 
summer experience with daily newspapers provide outlets for the teacher 
who needs additional training. 

However, the matter of teacher preparation in this area makes a poor 
showing when compared with preparation for such activities as music and 
athletics. A survey* of 613 secondary-school journalism teachers in all forty- 
eight states, revealed that only one in five had an undergraduate major or 
minor in journalism and only sixteen of them had had a graduate major 
in the work. Although these figures are none too promising, it is a truth 
that the field is full of excellent sponsors who have developed their abilities 
since being delegated the responsibility of handling publications. 

The adviser needs to place the pupil first and the publication second. 
If tempted to hand pick fifteen or twenty good pupils to act as the staff, 
he must recall the values that might be afforded a group twice that size. 
The larger the staff the more challenge to the instructor to work to draw 


“Olson, K. E., “Journalism Teachers’ Training,”’ Phi Delta Kappan 23:288-89, April, 1941. 
















the outer fringe of pupils into the center of the 
activity. The secondary-school editor will usually 
place his paper first. If a staff member fails to 
meet the deadline, or if his copy is faulty, the 
student editor is ready to use the trustworthy 
pupil the next time. If such action is encouraged, 
the paper will soon be the project of a handful 
of capable pupils, and a great number will be 
sitting around idle. The advisor who places pupil 
development first in his scale of publication 
values will avoid such a situation. He will lead 
the key staff members to see that they have an 
obligation in leading the others and that their 
effectiveness must be judged as much by this as 
by their ability to issue a respectable paper on 
time. Schools are not places in which the highly 
capable are to be spotted immediately and then 
delegated with responsibilities such as publica- 
tions, stage performances, and athletics. They are 
institutions for developing each individual in so 


The publication’s sponsor must respect this 
é - newspapers. 
function of education. 


IssuEs IN THE F1ELD OF SCHOOL JOURNALISM 





Among the issues that are faced in the realm of scholastic journalism 
are the following: 
I. Should school publications carry advertising? 


The simplest answer to such a question would perhaps be — yes, if 
such advertising gives business returns to the merchant upon his investment 
of money, and educational returns to the staff of pupils upon their invest- 
ment of time and effort. It can do both, if properly handled. 

School officials can hardly jeopardize public relations by permitting 
merchants to feel that they are merely making donations when they adver- 
tise in the school’s publications. There is a growing tendency to sell this 
advertising space on a strictly value-received basis, eliminating the spirit 
of charity. The progressive publication will no longer accept the so-called 
advertisement that bears the phrase, “with the compliments of such-and- 
such a firm,” and it will leave off its list of prospects the grumpy merchant 
who considers his action as charity. 

Secondary-school newspapers, by and large, are recognized by business 
men as worth-while advertising media, but the school annual has lost 
ground rapidly in this respect. Standing as a memory book to be scanned 
at the time of publication, and then to be filed away, its advertising rates 
have seemed out of proportion to the actual benefits received by the adver- 
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far as possible up to the limit of his capabilities. Grosse Pointe, Michigan High School 
pupils prepare an ad for Detroit’s school 
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tisers. It has seemed much more promising to advertise week after week in 
the school paper, flashing the name of the firm before pupil and parent 
week in and week out, and injecting new sales appeal through a change of 
copy from time to time. 

School paper staffs should discourage the practice of inserting a small 
advertisement that carries little more than the firm’s name, and which is 
bound to be hidden or overshadowed by the larger advertisements with 
effective sales appeal. Pupils, if trained in this line of work, can do much 
to bring smaller firms around to sound advertising practices, and in turn 
develop a stronger faith in the school publication as an advertising medium. 
The business houses which do have a faith in this medium should form 
the nucleus in the paper’s development of a sound advertising program. 

The educational returns to the pupils are fully as great in this business 
work, when properly directed, as they are in the editorial. Even if the publi- 
cation can be completely subsidized by subscriptions, an activity-fee plan, 
school board support, or similar means, it would be a great educational loss 
for the school to pass up the opportunities that are inherent in the adver- 
tising area. Soliciting advertisements enables pupils to meet business men 
on a give-and-take plane, testing youth’s abilities to deal with practical 
life situations. Pleasing personalities, proper speech habits, and similar 
values come to the front. Publications can strengthen community-school 
relationships, rather than jeopardize them. If handled properly, this area 
can afford in the way of writing advertisements an outlet to the creative 
ability of youth. If advertising in the publications of a particular school is 
up a blind alley — educationally blind for pupil and financially blind for 
merchant — the answer is not to do away with advertising. Rather, it is to 
back up and to reconstruct the situation along sound principles. 

The school administrator must see all of the possibilities in student 
journalism, and must lead the advisers to see them. The school newspaper 
that has grown into the classroom has in most instances been justified from 
the standpoint of vitalizing written composition, and the sponsor who is 
drawn from the English field may do a beautiful job of the paper from 
this editorial standpoint, but may have practically no interest in or con- 
ception of the educational possibilities inherent in a well developed busi- 
ness department of the paper. Perhaps this is more true of the woman 
sponsor than of the man. Professional leadership on the part of the adminis- 
tration will not permit the publication’s work to be an educational com- 
promise, but will see that it includes the whole wide range of possibilities 
that it holds for pupils development. 

II. Should school publications be entered in contests? 

American secondary education is so laden with so-called honors for this 
and that activity, it is sometimes suspected that the schools use these awards, 
whether they realize it or not, as bribes to effort rather than as citations for 
outstanding accomplishment. Publication staffs should have an educational 
reason for entering their work in contests, and it is doubtful if the win- 
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The COYOTE’S news gatherers 
of the Phoenix Union High 
School, Arizona, carry on their 
work in the typical newsroom 
style. 


ning of honors is sufficient in itself. The service feature must constantly 
be emphasized. The paper that wins high honors should study why it 
won them; the paper that did not should study its weaknesses; and the 
contest conducted under proper auspices affords this service in addition 
to the mere rating. 

The contest, although it has helped many a school publication to im- 
provement, should not be the sole motivation for a better school publication. 
The local school situation, the educational outcomes, reader interest, and 
service to school and community should be the primary incentives in stu- 
dent journalism, and the contest should be a means rather than an end. 
Once this attitude is taken, it is then time to join worthy press associations 
and to use their services to evaluate better the publication’s accomplish- 
ments. 

Once this attitude is taken, it is then apparent that the three national 
school-press associations treated previously give the service desired, and 
that many state and sectional contests fail to pass the test, standing as the 
passing projects of college journalism societies, and lacking the educational 
stability and integrity of which the endeavors of secondary-school pupils 
are justified. 

The adviser who sees the winning of a contest as the end of his efforts 
is apt to deprive the staff of much of the fun and educative experience of 
the publication, dominating the preparation and revision of copy, writing 
difficult headlines, making up dummies, helping read proof, and even 
soliciting advertising. 

III. Which publications should a school have? 

Naturally, there is no one correct answer to this question. Its answer 
must be found in the particular school situation under discussion. However, 
the trend for years has been toward the school newspaper and handbook 
and away from the annual and the magazine. There is something lively 


about the publication of the weekly newspaper, something timely and 
exciting, that is seldom found in the case of the other publications. The 
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newspaper seems to be geared more to the tempo of modern life, while 
the more sophisticated and precise publication was in keeping with the 
secondary school of the early part of this century. 

A special issue of the newspaper, of twenty pages or so, is published 
in many schools at the end of the school year instead of the annual. It 
bears the seniors’ pictures, and many of the pictures and features commonly 
found in the yearbook. It is less expensive, has more appeal to the mer- 
chant who is invited to advertise, and affords a greater variety of pupil 
endeavor than the annual ever did. Many schools issue a weekly paper 
and a magazine once or twice a semester. Then there is the student hand- 
book, which is quite popular as a service book. The number and type of 
student publications must always be determined by a sound scale of edu- 
cational values. Tradition and a keeping-up-with-the-Jones attitude can- 
not stand as sound approaches in reaching these values. 

IV. Should the journalism work be considered as vocational training? 

One after another of those who have written most about secondary- 
school journalism point out that such activities should not be considered 
as vocational, and that those who are really interested in following the work 
as a life’s vocation should be encouraged to go on into the professional 
journalism school. However, over against this point of view stands the 
fact that each year a great many secondary-school journalists go directly 
from graduation into newspaper plants, engraving houses, or advertising 


agencies. 

It is true that such positions carry rather insignificant remuneration to 
begin with, which in itself may be one reason that these firms are glad to 
take in, really as apprentices, these more promising pupils who are just 
out of secondary-school journalism. Some of these youth might have been 
financially able to go on into college, many were not. Speaking from the 
experience of having sponsored a large weekly, secondary-school paper in 
a city of one hundred thousand for a number of years, the writer saw on 
the average of one or two pupils a year go directly into the newspaper or 
advertising field from the secondary school. The number may seem small, 
but after all, it was greater than the number who went on to college jour- 
nalism and then entered journalism or advertising as a profession. 

It seems that there is little justification for discouraging the papil from 
making this step if he has what the newspaper editor wants. It is true that 
he may develop much more in that sociological area of human understand- 
ings during a college course, but so advanced is secondary-school journalism 
today, it often supplies just about all of the technical points of reporting, 
writing, and working with advertising that the newspaper editor asks of 
the beginner. The school publication certainly has more justification than 
a mere interest project to motivate training in language tools. 

Naturally, the publications’ course or activity in the secondary school 
will not be heralded as vocational training, but certainly the vocational 
opportunities that may arise through the course should be appreciated by 


both pupil and sponsor. 
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V. Should student publications be handled on a curriculum basis, with 
credit toward graduation? 

Modern curriculum theory indicates that the curriculum should be con- 
sidered as all of the activities of the pupils that go forward under the 
direction of the school. However, as long as we maintain the Carnegie 
system of units and credits as determining who should and who should 











not be graduated, and as long as some pupil activities are “graced” with ay 
this system and some are not, there will still be a reason to discuss whether a 
or not such an activity as the publication of the school newspaper should Wie 
be a classroom or an out-of-classroom activity. ay. 

if 






As indicated’ earlier in this chapter, the school newspaper is officially 
recognized in this country as worthy of classroom credit, and is found in Lou 
most of the larger secondary schools as such a course. The course is usually f 
called journalism or newswriting, and is offered at the eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade levels. Occasionally such a course is offered at a lower grade 







level. H 
Even though educational thought has accepted the value of interest as a 
a starting point for pupil growth, and in turn has accepted such a project as aL 
the school newspaper as ideal for developing and holding such interest, i 
educational practice does not always sacrifice formal instruction for this i 
functional approach. The newswriting course revolves around the paper, 
and improvement in writing comes as functional instruction, and interest 
motivates activity, but the course is so often placed as an elective course 
that can be taken only if the pupil first covers the traditional English 
courses of rhetoric, composition, grammar, and literature. 
In part this attitude again reflects the college’s disposition to tell the 
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secondary school which courses are educationally legitimate for college 
entrance. It has meant little to the college admission officer that into a 
weekly seven-column school paper there go approximately 17,000 words 
created by pupil writers not for marks but for personal satisfaction, and 
that in the same paper there are approximately forty advertisements secured 
by pupils because they used persuasive oral English in convincing cautious 
businessmen that it was a worthy investment. Furthermore, half of those 
advertisements were composed by pupils, with the lifelike challenge of 
creating public opinion. 

But more and more the school is recognizing the full worth of publica- 
tions and is giving them their rightful place in the whole-school program. 
That a pupil may profit as much, or even more, in journalism courses than 
in the traditional English courses is being accepted as fact in a promising 
number of schools. Where the school is small and not large enough to offer 
such extra courses, a skillful English teacher can make a division within 
the one class, leading one part into the publications work and permitting 
the other to follow the usual type of English. 

Most large schools that offer journalism permit pupils to carry as much 
as two years of the work, it being recognized that the project-activity 
nature of the work permits new experiences and growth challenges semester 
after semester. In such cases, Newswriting I is considered as a semester 
course for beginners, and is usually taken by the pupil the first semester of 
his eleventh year. Newswriting II is the advanced course built around the 
publications project itself, and is made up of pupils who may be getting 
their second, third, or fourth credit in the work. 

Although such courses also touch a study of the daily press, its tech- 
niques, and its influence, such study of the press is of value to all pupils 
and is more often found as a part of those core, English, or social studies, 
courses that are taken by all. 


VI. What part should the principal play in the matter of publications? 


The principal’s position in this work seems fairly well marked. He 
should encourage publications work, but to do so he must first appreciate 
the educational possibilities therein. He should check the program against 
his scale of values in an effort to get the maximum good from the work, 
but he should not go to the extreme of meddling around as a super-editor 
or super-censor for the paper, the annual, or the magazine. It is not his 
place to censor copy, to control staff selections, to write copy, or to handle 
finances. The educational development of youth permits no such boss-tech- 
niques. He will want to stand with the staff as one who is interested in 
their work and who can intelligently and sympathetically discuss their 
problems with them. 

A recent survey‘ of school publication practices, revealed that the prin- 
cipal can be scholastic journalism’s best friend or its worst enemy. This 


‘Campbell, Lawrence R., “‘The Principal and Journalism'’ Phi Delta Kappan, 23:284-85, April, 
1941. This entire issue is devoted to the field of student publications. 
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report states that according to their statements principals believe that jour- 
nalistic activities are most. worth while, that more pupils should enroll 
in the courses, and that student publications stand at the top of the activities 
list in value. However, it was found that more than one-half of the prin- 
cipals employing journalism teachers give no consideration at all to their 
specialized training in the field, that publication sponsors are overworked, 
that proper funds are not forthcoming for journalism laboratories as 
they are for others such as science and home economics, that the average 
secondary-school library has only eighteen books on journalism, and that 
many principals “mess around” in student publications by censoring copy, 
writing copy, selecting articles, controling staff selections, and meddling in 
the finances. 

Perhaps the principal will have more concern for publicizing the school 
through its publi- 
cations than would 
the average staff 
member. Especially 
is the newspaper 
adapted to this, and 
through _confer- 
ences with sponsor 
and staff he can see 
that it is making its 
maximum _contri- 
bution in this im- 
portant field of 
public relations. 

Student journal- 
ism is definitely 
aimed at devolop- 
ing the qualities of 
character and _per- 
sonality that are de- 
sirable in citizens of 
a democracy. The 
modern school is 








How the editors of 
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of the West Aurora, 
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appear in print. Here 
the camera man of 
the newspaper staff ex- 
hibits his art. 
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an active school, in which youth devolop through purposeful participation 
in learning-experiences that are of keen interest to them. The work of 
the student publication progresses on the dealings of pupils with other 
pupils, faculty members, mechants, and laymen—these social situations 
being charged with opportunities for personality development which the 
formal class of English composition would never provide. Likewise, 
character stands out sharply in this whole-group project which demands 
that the individual staff member assume the responsibility for his actions 
as a participating member. This program is not a goody-goody formal 
discussion of possible development, but instead, it is an active program 
of here-and-now growth situations which exalt and make demands upon 
personality and character. This development is not an automatic thing, 
but asks for wise teacher and administrative direction. If pupil devolop- 
ment is placed before the publication, success of the publication will take 
care of itself. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Educational Trips 


The school trip or excursion as a means of general education in America 
is one of the most recent of the extracurriculum activities, yet its con- 
tribution to the educational development of the pupil is so great, and in 
many ways so unique, that this is indeed surprising. In Europe travel has 
long been regarded as the great educator, and in the United States it is 
now fast becoming recognized as one of the finest means of supplementing 
and enriching the curriculum. 


EpucaTionaAL Neeps WuicH Trips SATISFY 


Three vital educational needs which trips satisfy are: to motivate, sup- 
plement, and vitalize the curriculum; to develop desirable character traits, 
such as the ability to co-operate; and to provide an opportunity to satisfy 
such urges as the migratory instinct. Important concomitant learnings in- 
clude an understanding of the community, the development of mutual 
understandings among youth and teachers, and the practice of good 
citizenship. 

The general aims satisfied by the school trip program are to enrich 
and extend the curriculum of the school and to motivate and supplement 
classroom activities. Many schools have extremely limited curriculums and 
even the largest cannot include in its offerings all of the knowledge which 
inquisitive pupils wish to know. Excursions make possible the use of im- 
mediate surroundings, the state, and as wide an area as possible, to increase 
the knowledge of youth by supplementing textbook learning and classroom 
experience with real life situations and experiences. This helps to make 
the teaching of the classroom more meaningful and interesting to the 
pupil. Many valuable trips develop naturally from classroom activities. 
When such activities induce the pupil to plan, undertake, and evaluate a 
school trip enthusiastically, they have enriched the life of the pupil far 
more than would be possible through the classroom activity alone. If wise 
guidance is given so that the most important phases of the trip are em- 
phasized as well as the most interesting, greater growth will result. Proper 
planning will also cause the pupil to undertake the excursion as an ad- 
venture in an expectant, happy mood which increases his receptiveness. 
The pupil explores and investigates for himself and knows that his facts 
are reliable because he has personally observedd them. Such knowleddge is 
more easily retained than that which is gained second hand. Back at school 
or at home, the pupil may summarize his findings, compare his data with 
those of others in the group, describe the trip in an assembly, or tell what 
new things he saw which he would like to study more completely. In this 
manner the trip, which grew out of the school curriculum, makes a vital 
contribution to the curriculum itself. 
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Participation in the planning and execution of an excursion provides 
excellent opportunities for the use and development of many desirable 
personal characteristics. Youth need opportunities to practice leadership, 
self-direction, co-operation, and courtesy. Only through repeated experience 
will they increase in their ability to initiate, accept responsibility, organize, 
execute, and evaluate. Experience helps the pupil learn to carry out his 
wishes in an orderly fashion which will contribute the greatest good 
to his group. 

Certain dominant impulses in youth are especially evident during the 
adolescent and post-adolescent years. During this time the youth manifests 
drives which color all that he thinks and does. These impulses, when 
properly guided, will develop a strong character, but if neglected, in some 
youth they may produce a social misfit. At this time youth are curious; 
they desire to explore; and the migratory instinct manifests itself in their 
wanting to “go places and do things.” The urge to imitate is strong; the 
youth is loyal to that which he considers “his”; he seeks approbation; and 
he wants to do a good job. School trips can make use of these instincts, 
and at the same time satisfy and develop them. 

Under the guidance of a teacher whom the pupil regards as a friend 
and whom he admires, trips provide the pupil with opportunities to use 
his instincts in a positive way and for him to develop in a desirable man- 
ner. Bicycle trips with a few friends who later plan a similar trip for the 
entire group, co-operative exploration of a territory which they plan to 
reforest, and a vagabond trip to Niagara Falls are all examples of such 
opportunities. 

As a pupil takes excursions to explore his community in quest of added 
knowledge, he not only receives the desired information but he begins to 
gain an insight into the way his community functions. He becomes ac- 
quainted with materials native to the region, the activities in which people 
are engaged, and the conditions under which they work. He begins to 
realize the contribution his community makes to society, its problems and 
its needs. Gradually as he becomes more observant, he will gain a better 
understanding of his surroundings. Traveling farther afield, planning and 
studying, he begins to realize the economic dependence of all parts of the 

country, the social and civic contributions which each community makes, 
and the fact that the welfare of one is dependent upon the welfare of an- 
other. Such realizations help to teach him good citizenship. He learns to 
be more tolerant and sympathetic towards those in groups other than his 
own; he learns to value social co-operation and to appreciate his resportsi- 
bilities as well as his opportunities. Superior trips not only take the ob- 
servant pupil to civic and industrial centers but they include religious, 
recreational, and educational points of interest as well. Thorough acquaint- 
ance with his entire community makes the pupil a better prospective 
citizen. 
Pupils also have the opportunity of practicing worthy citizenship as 
they take trips. Understanding and obeying the rules which they have 
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helped to formulate, obey- 
ing traffic signals, and con- 
ducting themselves prop- 
erly in public places—all 
help to produce a good 
citizen. 

As pupils study different 
parts of the community 
with their teachers and as 
they travel with them on 
short or long trips, they 
and their instructors learn 
to know each other in a 
“give and take” manner 
impossible in even the most 
informal of classrooms. 
Mutual understanding and 
respect are developed in 
these co-operative enter- 
prises. Ample opportunities 
for guidance are provided 
while on a trip. Future 
guidance of the pupil is 
more effective because of 
the new insight the teacher 
has gained. 


ORGANIZATION 


The planning of excur- 
sions should be the shared 
responsibility and the co- 
operative venture of pupils, 
faculty, and townspeople. 
On the longer trips, state 
or nation-wide co-operation 
may be obtained. It is prob- 
able that those who con- 
tribue to an undertaking 
are more likely to become 
ardent supporters of it; 
wide participation is, there- 
fore, desirable. 

The inception of a 
school trip should be the 


result of a need for it on 
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the part of some class. As pupils outline the work they are studying and 
what they are going to study, they find many interesting subjects which 
are inadequately developed in their textbooks. Library work often supple- 
ments the text, but occasionally it becomes obvious to pupils that they must 
leave the classroom in order to study the materials, processes, and situation 
first hand. When this need arises, the school which has already prepared 
for such an emergency, has an organization ready to help pupils in plan- 
ning and carrying out their trip in such a manner that it will contribute 
most to their education. In addition, the trip should be so carefully con- 
ducted that the pupils and the public alike will be in favor of a con- 
tinuance of such excursions. 

The most efficient means of handling school trips may not be the most 
desirable. No one member of the faculty should have the responsibility 
for all trips, nor should individual teachers assume this responsibility. 
There is too much to be done; too much depends upon the careful plan- 
ning of a trip; and too great an educational opportunity is lost if pupils 
are not allowed to participate in this planning. 

One worthy plan of organization consists of an excursion committee 
which includes a student representative from each class section, one of 
whom acts as the committee chairman; a faculty representative who may 
act as the excursion director unless an all-city director is employed; and 
one or more members of the Student Council. This committee shares the 


responsibility for the excursion program. 

With such an organization, planning an excursion is a well-ordered 
process in which all those concerned know their parts and contribute to 
the success of the trip. Participation by each class section in the work of 
the excursion committee is desirable. If a class representative is elected 
from volunteers, he is likely to be one who is interested and therefore 
willing to devote time to the work. Elections may take place in all social 
studies classes or perhaps in all mathematics classes with the understand- 
ing that the representative acts for the group in all of its subjects. The 
committee may elect one of its members to act as chairman and another 
as secretary. If financial affairs are to be handled by this group, a treas- 
urer should also be elected. 

The representative of the faculty, who in most cases will act as the 
director of school trips, should be a person with some previous knowledge 
of the philosophy underlying school trips, and, if possible, some experience 
in the administration of excursions. It may be necessary for the principal 
to appoint a teacher who has some of these qualifications. The excursion 
program will be launched successfully, however, if a volunteer can be 
secured who has adequate training and is so thoroughly interested in trips 
and convinced of their value that he is willing to devote extra time to this 
program. At present most schools have failed to provide adequate time 
for excursion directors. 

The principal should act as an ex-officio member of the committee. 
His participation in the formative stages should be fairly active but as 



























































plans, outlines, and rules are established, he may gradually withdraw from 
the committee and be consulted on rare occasions only. He should, how- 
ever, approve the weekly list of excursions as established by the committee. 


The committee representative of each class group should be alert to all 
situations in his classes which might include a prospective excursion. If 
the pupils definitely decide that a trip is desirable, their representative may 
taka charge of the discussion and guide the thinking of the group so that 
all phases of the trip are discussed. He will be materially assisted in this 
if a printed outline, previously prepared by the members of the excursion 


committee, is available. It may assume a form similar to the following: 
APPLICATION FOR A SCHOOL TRIP 


Date of application 


Teacher of the class he pate 
Date you would like to take the excursion _._. 
Check one: A.M. . P.M. ................. All day. 


awe 


5. Where do you wish to go? State definitely all places, if more than 


one, and at about what time you wish to be at each place. 

6. How many pupils in the class? 

7. How many plan to go? Jschhigind inicio eins bos Saalicldiatetineianed) biti 

8. Method of transportation: Walk... Bicycle. balan School bus... 
City bus . If you wish to take the school bus, what is the 
estimated ditence? ; Estimated time?._ 
What is the estimated total cost? - What will be the 
estimated cost per pupil? 

9. Why do you wish to take this excursion? 

10. How will you prepare? ina 

11. Will your work in any other class be aided by taking this trip? If 
so, have you discussed it with this teacher? - ; 

12. What hints does the class or the teacher have which will ‘help the 
excursion director in making the contacts? Do pupils or teachers 
wish to make any of the contacts? 

13. Application approved: Excursion Committee Chairman 

Excursion Director 


Principal 
Application not approved because: 


Such a request form focuses attention on the things which are im- 
portant in planning an excursion. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the desirability of this advance planning by pupils and teachers. After 
discussing the possibilities of the trip and answering the questions on the 
excursion application, the class will have a fairly definite idea of what it 
is they want to know and whether or not their questions will be answered. 
If pupils know from experience that their excursion committee will ap- 
prove any trip for which they can justify a need and desire, and if they 
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Class: Subject _..... von Grade is Section Beier ; 
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have fulfilled all requirements, they can send their representative to the 
next committee meeting with assurance that their request will be granted. 
They can then proceed with the intensive preparation for the trip. This 
preparation may assume many forms. Extensive participation on the part 
of all pupils will produce greater possibilities for growth and greater en- 
thusiasm. Groups may be formed to study different phases of the trip. 
Perhaps some pupils or teachers have already visited their proposed 
destination and can give a rough outline of the possibilities of such a visit. 
If not, the group may consider it wise to send several pupils with the 
teacher on an advance trip. This group may simply make the contact and 
arrange for the excursion, or they may make a complete trip at this time. 
Later they may point out things to be studied before the entire group 
takes the excursion. If the place in which they are interested provides no 
guides, it may be necessary for the teacher to instruct these few pupils, 
who in turn will instruct a group. Thus they will profit by their oppor- 
tunity to accept leadership. Each trip will require a slightly different 
preparation and each teacher must be alert to the possibilities of growth 
which this preparation affords. In any event, it is probable that a worthy 
trip will require the preparation of some kind of written outline by each 
pupil. The content of this outline will depend upon the type of trip, the 
objectives of the group, and the time to be spent, and other circumstances. 
It should include notations of such things as the following: Why are we 
visiting this particular place? What does it have to offer that all similar 
places can offer? In what way is this place unique? What are some of the 
questions the group wishes to ask? What questions would I, personally, 
like answered? Does this place affect my everyday life? 

Serious preparation of such an outline insures growth on the part of 
those participating. Furthermore, pupils will be too busy on the trip to get 
into mischief. It is a questionable procedure for pupils to carry their out- 
lines on the actual trip and be required at that time to fill in answers for 
all the questions. The pupil needs his eyes to make the most of his oppor- 
tunity to see! He may miss a few points, but he may also see something 
that no one else has noticed. Back in the classroom each may fill out his 
own questionnaire and then proceed to participate in the general discus- 
sion, contributing his part and gaining a knowledge of the things he has 
overlooked. Preparation of such an outline, participation in the advance 
visit, membership on a committee for transportation, exhibits, and the 
like, interest a great number of pupils and help to create the right mood 
of anticipation for the trip. 

While the class members are preparing their outlines, the excursion 
committee is working simultaneously to help make their trip successful. 
Certain important activities of the committee have already been completed. 
These include the compilation of certain outlines and rules by which their 
work may be guided. One important activity which may be initiated by a 
class or the committee and supervised by the latter is a complete survey 
of the local community and its possibilities for excursions. If all classes in 
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the school participate, data 
about manufacturing indus- 
tries, public utilities, recrea- 
tional opportunities, and the 
like, may be secured by dif- 
ferent groups. This data may 
lead to classification of places 
to be visited. Certain limita- 
tions may be set for each grade 
to conform to the order of 
social studies units or other 
courses of study. Such an out- 
line should be only a guide, 
however. An outgrowth of 
this study may be an inventory 
of undesirable places to visit 
and limitations as to distance. 
Another desirable activity of 
the committee is the compila- 
tion of policies of the school 
with respect to the expeditious 
management of excursions. 
Conduct and traffic rules may 
well be set up by this group 
and approved by the Student 
Council. While the excursion 





























committee undertakes any On€ — Central High School of Flint, Michigan, makes its election 
of these activities, it is wise rcalistic after a visit to an adult voting plaee. 


to enlist the co-operation of all 

pupils, teachers, Council members, parent-teacher association groups, and 
other persons or groups, in this enterprise. The committee must accept 
certain rules and regulations as voted by the faculty in light of its experi- 
ence and training. City regulations must be taken into account. The size 
of the bus or whatever means of transportation is available will have an 
effect on plans and policies. If the reasons for the policies and rules are 
presented to the pupils with a thorough explanation of their necessity, full 
co-operation may be expected. 


Printed outlines of policies and regulations should be available to 
teackers, Student Council members, home-room presidents, and class rep- 
resentatives to the excursion committee. When an outline and the school 
calerdar are used during the process of filling out the application form, 
there is little likelihood that the committee will fail to approve the appli- 
cation. 

Pupils receive good training when they review the application and are 
required to make the decision as to approval or rejection. They are likely 
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to give much thought to the making of new rules when they find that a 
poor one has eliminated an excursion otherwise justifiable. On the other 
hand, new rules may be established as pupils see the necessity for them. 
These should be approved by the faculty later. 

After approving the request for an excursion, the committee members 
try to visualize the complete trip and to prepare for all contingencies. 
They may consult the file prepared by former committees which have made 
suggestions and criticisms of previous trips to the same place. They may 
set the cost per pupil, using as a basis the estimates of the class and the 
data secured from the account records of former trips. In this work the 
representatives from the older groups of pupils and the Student Council 
members usually guide the thinking of the younger members, helping them 
to develop and become better leaders of committees in future years. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PLANS HIS TRIP 

After the collective work of the excursion committee is finished, the 
individual member, whose class has had its application approved, begins 
his individual duties. He returns to his class to discuss with it the applica- 
tion and any suggestions made by the committee. He may help the excur- 
sion director make the contacts and plan final transportation details. He 
may make out direction sheets, stating definitely the place and time of 
meeting. He may deliver this sheet to the teacher of the group and to all 
other teachers who will accompany them. He may prepare a list of pupils 
who will take the trip and give it to the teacher in charge. Finally, he 
should make certain that the conduct rules are read to the class and ac- 
cepted by the pupils immediately preceding the trip. After the excursion 
is completed, his work is not finished until he has filed a complete report 
of the trip. Suggestions and criticisms developing from class discussion 
should be included in his report. Lastly a “thank you” letter should be 
written to the sponsoring agency. 

THE EXCURSION DIRECTOR PLANS THE TRIP 

An excursion committee needs wise guidance. Much of the success of a 
school-trip program may depend upon the enthusiasm, training, and person- 
ality of the excursion director. He should be a person trained in social con- 
tacts who will maintain good public relations. It is probable that the first 
contacts with any firm or organization to be visited should be made person- 
ally by the excursion director. After cordial relations have been established 
and the host thoroughly acquainted with the purposes of educational trips, 
subsequent contacts may be made by teachers or pupils. Making such 
contacts is good social training for pupils. This should be encouraged. No 
program should be jeopardized, however, by clumsy approaches to citizens 
of the community. 

The excursion director acts as a clearing house for all school trips. He 
should keep a record of every trip taken by members of the school and see 
that a proper balance is maintained between the number of excursions 
and other school functions. 
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One of the most valuable 
contributions that the camp- 
ing trips make to the lives 
of the Tappon Junior High 
School pupils of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan is the socializing 
effect gained by associations 
with pupils of widely dif- 
ferent backgrounds and ex- 
periences. 


The director should supervise the activities of the excursion committee 
and be especially watchful that all details are given proper attention. Teach- 
ers should be notified of all excursions well in advance so that they may 
plan their personal time and have an opportunity to integrate the excur- 
sion with their class work. 

One of the most important duties of the excursion director is to edu- 
cate the guides at the places which receive his pupils. After the establish- 
ment of cordial relations, he should make certain that his host realizes the 
honesty of purpose of the pupils, the reasons for the visit, and the type of 
questions they will ask. It is most important that the guide understand 
the age of the pupils and that all explanations must be geared to their 
level of comprehension. The guide will feel better prepared and more at 
ease with the group if a copy of their outline is sent to him well in ad- 
vance of the pupils’ visit. It is highly desirable that the director accompany 
the first trip to each place. After this excursion, he may talk over the 
results with the guide, and together they may draft a more satisfactory 
outline and plan of procedure. In addition, the director should leave the 
guide with a definite feeling of his having contributed abundantly to the 
education of these youth. 

Another important responsibility of the excursion director is the gath- 
ering of all data of a critical or suggestive nature for each trip. Guides, 
teachers, and pupils should contribute these data. Class evaluations and 
written reports will bring out many points. An excellent technique is the 
use of a “Trip Comment” blank which is given to teachers after they 
return from each trip. Frequently such blanks should be given to the 
pupils. This is particularly true when other trips will be made to the 
same place. 

Acting as a link between the excursion committee and the principal, 
the director should advise the principal of the trips as planned by the com- 
mittee. Such a report will be extremely valuable if all information is given 
in concise form. These data should include specific arrangements for each 
trip, the teacher requesting the excursion, names of other teachers who 
have indicated a desire to go, and teachers who will be free to teach 
extra classes for those members of the faculty who will be gone. When 
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only short trips are to be taken, a weekly report is advisable. The details 
of such a report should then be used by the principal as he makes his plan 
for the next week. His decisions as to faculty personnel, and the like will, 
of necessity, be guided by the limitations of the school. He should include 
complete information about the excursion schedule in his weekly bulletin 
to teachers. Copies of this schedule should be posted on the bulletin boards 
in all home rooms. 

To guide the members of the excursion committee properly and or 
ganize the excursion program efficiently are difficult tasks. The school 
which recognizes this fact and provides adequate time for the director to 
perform his duties, will profit through increased learning by pupils, a 
smoother-functioning school, and added community approval of the edu 
cational program. 

If careful planning by pupils, teachers, and the director has preceded 
a trip, it should be carried through as it has been planned. Nothing will 
break down the enthusiasm of pupils so much as disregard for their pre- 
paratory work. Only an unavoidable and unforeseen exigency should 
cause a change of plans. 

Other points which should be emphasized during the conduct of a 
trip follow. A few definite objectives should be stressed. It is not wise to 
try to crowd too many goals into one trip. If some points are mentioned 
or noticed, but not dwelt upon, they may cause the pupil to return and to 
investigate independently later. It is desirable that those who conduct the 
trip indicate how and when a pupil may make future visits. Good guides 
add to the effectiveness of an excursion. If pupils are divided into small 
groups, each of which has a guide, they will be able to hear more and to 
ask more questions. Teacher supervision should be adequate. The situation 
is not the same as in the classroom. There, a single teacher and four walls 
which are often too well known and uninteresting, can keep the enthusiasm 
of a pupil within bounds. Out of the classroom, the curiosity of the pupils 
leads them far afield. An ideal situation is attained if each small group has 
a teacher and a guide. A few definite rules which are thoroughly under- 
stood and accepted by the pupils before the trip, and strictly enforced 
during the trip, will obviate any unfavorable criticism. Teachers who 
know and have worked with the pupils are best prepared to supervise. 
A definite time to conclude the trip should have been set, and pupils and 
parents notified. The trip should end at that time. 

Teacher co-operation in the excursion program is an absolute neces 
sity. Many teachers are not in favor of school trips because they have hal 
no experience with them and feel that they will be an added burden with 
out reaping additional educational rewards. These teachers frequently may 
be developed into enthusiastic participants by those members of the faculty 
who do appreciate the educational possibilities. Such education of teachers 
should be gradual but definite. Once convinced of the value of trips, teach- 
ers will contribute generously. If they are given consideration so that 
health factors and personal appointments are considered, and if their 
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wishes are observed whenever possible, they will usually give their hearty 
support to the program. Because more than one faculty member should go 
with each group, the teachers accompanying it should be privileged to 
make choices of which trips they prefer. Selections will be guided by their 
interests, opportunities offered for integration in their subject matter fields, 
and their time schedules. The principal should accompany some trips so 
that he may be able to judge the effectiveness of the program. 


If all teachers help to formulate the policies, assist in the organization, 
and participate in the trips, they, as well as the pupils, will become more 
interested. Such interest will result in the all-around improvement of the 
trip program. Some teachers will wish to take a private trip before taking 
the class. This is good technique, and adequate time should be given. 
Evaluation of trips in round-table discussions should result in rich gains 
for the individual. Teachers realize that their own lives are enriched and 
their horizons broadened by trip experiences. 

In addition to pupil and teacher participation, parent and community 
co-operation should be secured. Intelligent public opinion must be de- 
veloped. Caution should be the watchword. What community moves must 
be observed? What legitimate objections must be overcome? What is the 
best way to proceed? In answering these questions a faculty committee 
will undoubtedly agree that a survey of the community is necessary. Such 
a survey need not be elaborate but it will point out wise methods of pro- 
cedure and community groups most receptive to the new thought. Through 
parent-teacher associations, fraternal groups, women’s clubs, and similar 
organizations, a start may be made. 

A co-operative newspaper staff is a great aid. Articles may include in- 
telligent descriptions of pupil trips and accounts of excursions which 
pupils in neighboring cities are enjoying. Another way to secure good 
public relations is to enlist the aid of the entire population if the youth’s 
community survey of trip possibilities. Again, he who aids becomes a friend. 
Business men will welcome meeting with teachers to discuss problems. 
Many city officials receive with eagerness the opportunity to meet with 
pupils and teachers to organize a plan for the study of civic government. 
Every efficient trip, during which the host is convinced that the educational 
experience of the pupils is genuinely positive, will add a supporter to the 
cause. As community consciousness develops, invitations will be received 
from citizens. These, if desirable, should be accepted and a hearty “thank 
you” given by teachers and pupils. Unprofitable trips should be avoided. 
When an invitation to visit a place must be rejected, a tactful and satis- 
factory explanation should be given. Once good public relations are estab- 
lished, every school citizen should make it his personal responsibility to 
see that they are maintained. 


AN EVALUATION OF OUTCOMES 


Has the trip been worth it? Have the planning, reading, discussion, 
and committee work contributed to the development of the pupils? The 
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need for evaluation of a trip cannot be over-emphasized. It is difficult to 
measure many of the contributions which trips make but there should be 
much visible evidence of personal and group benefits. 
Indications of value will include the following: 
1. Factual knowledge is increased. 
2. Discussions which follow the trip are intelligently based on the 
information received. 
3. A desire for more specialization is indicated. 
4. Written reports show thought and an insight into the material. 
5. Concomitant activities are developed. 
6. Creative effort is evident through sketching, painting, writing, 
and composing. 
7. Dramatizations include elements of the trips. 
8. Vocabulary is enriched. 
9. Abilities are increased. 
10. Summaries, suggestions, and criticisms are prepared and filed for 
the use af others. 
11. Results are compared with the aims and objectives. 
12. Trip results cut across subject-matter lines. 
13. Social behavior is improved. 
14. “Thank you” letters are willingly written. 
15. Genuine appreciation of the opportunity is expressed. 
16. Ideals are augmented and strengthened. 
17. Attitudes are modified or intensified. 
18. New friends have been made. 
19. Teacher-pupil rapport has been improved. 
20. Pupils and teachers want more trips. 
21. Pupils take more trips alone. 
22. Enjoyment is evident. 
Through continual evaluation a school-trip program can be constantly 
improved. This evaluation will determine the tone of the entire activity and 


reveal needs for improvements. 


PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES 


The chief difficulties encountered in developing an effectual excursion 
program include: few trained directors, many unconvinced teachers and 
members of the community, and lack of adequate time. It has already been 
suggested that the first three of these may be met by gradual education of 
those concerned. When this is accomplished, more and more contributions 
toward the development of the program will be received. After they 
realize the value of excursions, teachers will be more willing to devote 
out-of-school time to this activity. A school-trip program which is con- 
tributing vitally to the education of pupils will gradually force its way 
farther into the curriculum and crowd out less valuable activities. Each 
community must make its own decision as to the eventual position which 
trips will occupy in the lives of its youth. 





EpucaTIONAL TRIPs 


The tree planting trip provides a real lesson in conservation of our natural resources. This 
represents one of the many types of educational trips made 
by pupils of the Cass Lake, Minnesota, High School. 

One problem which frequently needs to be met is that of the non. 
conformist. A pupil who is not interested in a particular excursion, who 
is not prepared for one because of a physical handicap, who lacks the 
sociological development necessary, or who has a personal aversion to 
some aspect of the trip, should not be permitted to go. He may be given 
an extra project to do in the library, or some other provision may be made. 
The non-conformist teacher is another enigma. After careful study, if a 
faculty has agreed that an excursion program is valuable for its school, 
all teachers should co-operate. Certain exceptions for good reasons, such 
as religious beliefs, should be made. In general, however, teachers should 
be expected to share the responsibility for excursions and to carry out this 
project just as they are expected to co-operate in all other activities of the 
school. 

Transportation is always a problem. Safe, insured conveyance is costly 
and frequently difficult to obtain. When school boards own buses and 
allow their use for excursions, either with no charge or at cost, the problem 
is a simple one. If such transportation is not available, commercial vehicles 
should be obtained. Some communities allow half-fares on city buses for 
school trips. The safest transportation is that provided by the use of one 
large bus for the group. The driver should come to the school for the 
pupils and bring them back to the same place. In this way the group is 
kept together and segregated from strangers. The dangers of traffic acci- 
dents are reduced because no transfers need to be made. Privately-driven 
cars should be used only as a last resort. If necessity demands their use, 
every precaution should be taken to secure careful, adult drivers. It is a 
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wise policy to require the written permission of the parent whenever a 
pupil is to ride in a car not his own. 


In many communities financial difficulties present the greatest problem. 
If this is true, a highly developed program of short trips, with little or no 
expense, may have to suffice. All schools are urged to encourage free 
excursions. In other communities, the majority of the pupils may be able 
to pay the cost, and a definite faculty policy may be established whereby 
certain indigent pupils may be included. Others may earn the amount 
needed. Ideally, boards of education should contribute to the cost of ex- 
cursions as they do to the cost of all other educational activities. Some 
schools have met the financial problem by the establishment of a “student 
activity” fee of approximately 50 cents a semester. The cost of short bus 
trips may be one of many items expended from such a fee. 

When the collection of fees or assessments from pupils is necessary, 
this provides a splendid opportunity, either for the excursion committee 
or for a general mathematics class to function. It is probably preferable 
for the mathematics class to perform this service if the excursion program 
is an extensive one. Pupils always like to handle money. Collecting the 
excursion fees, checking and paying the bills, and keeping the accounts, 
provide real opportunities for pupil growth. 


TYPES OF SCHOOL TRIPS 


The general aims and objectives of all school trips are the same. 
Specific objectives are, of course, different. The short trip will effect some 
growth educationally; the long tour will contribute much to the pupils in 
quantitative and intensive growth. Youth has variant needs. A diversity of 
trips will help to satisfy them. Trips may be classified as follows: 


1. The short walking trip. 

This type of trip is of great benefit because the observations may be 
immediately correlated with the work of the classroom. Usually the ob- 
jectives are few and definite. There is no expense. Frequently arrangements 
may be made so that only the time of a single class is used, therefore, the 
regular school schedule is not interrupted. In this case all arrangements 
may be made entirely by the class and the teacher, final approval being 
given by the excursion committee. A walking trip may have several ob- 
jectives and consume a number of hours. For these, the regular excursion 
procedure, as outlined by the excursion committee, should be followed. 
Industries, stores, churches, museums, art galleries, and dairies are typical 
places visited on walking trips. 

Il. The bus trip within the radius of the community. 

Many points of community interest are too far from the school to be 
reached by walking. Frequently several places are to be visited on a single 
trip. An excursion to study city government might include visits to the 
city hall, police station, fire department, health department, and chamber 
of commerce. If a bus is available to take the pupils from place to place, 
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Even a boat ride has its educational value. 

The seniors of the Grass Lake, Michigan, 

High School take a boat trip from De- 
troit to Niagara Falls. 








more may be accomplished on a single trip. Sometimes pupils devote 
several days to one study. 


Juniors and seniors of Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
co-operate in a community study to answer their own question, “What | 
should the intelligent citizen of Minneapolis know about his community \ 
socially, culturally, economically, and historically?” Pupils work in com- 
mittees according to their interests, and each group studies one phase of art 
the life of Minneapolis. They set themselves two responsibilities: first, to i 
“pursue with enthusiasm the task of acquiring all of the information pos- ; 
sible” about their selected subject, as each committee’s report is essential 
to the entire picture which they wish to obtain; and second, to “share the 
findings” of their committee with the members of all other committees. 
Thus they do compile extensive information about their own city. Later 
they continue their learning through intensive surveys of other com- 
munities. Each year a different midwestern city is chosen and visited. Re- 
turning to Minneapolis, they collect their facts and write summaries. An- 
nually they have added the study of a city to their file. They complete 
their study by comparing and evaluating these reports and the cities they 
represent. 


Stone we aie 


III. The longer bus trip to neighboring cities. 


Trips to neighboring cities are frequently used for such purposes as to 
study intensively an important unit in the social studies or to sum up 
such a unit. An example of this is a trip to a state capital, taken as a part 
of a unit concerning state government. On these trips the capitol building, 
state police department, state office buildings, conservation departments, 
state-owned institutions, and the like are visited. Similarly, groups of pupils 
may visit the nearest metropolitan district to hear a symphony concert 
while other groups visit its well-known museum. These trips satisfy many 
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of the desirable aims of travel education which the short trips cannot 
fulfill. 

IV. The exchange trip with other schools within and without the city. 

“How does the other fellow do it?” This question can be answered by 
going to see for themselves. A few Student Council members of one 
junior high school may visit a Council meeting in another junior high 
school in their own city or a neighboring one. Members of that Student 
Council may be invited to return the visit at a later date. Exchange assem- 
blies and club programs are ideal for bringing about an interchange of 
ideas and promoting community interests. The degree to which these ex- 
changes may be carried is illustrated by the following incident. 

Having read about the interesting field studies carried on in one of 
the Minneapolis schools, pupils of Sacred Heart, Minnesota, became inter- 
ested. They lived in a town having a population of approximately six 
hundred, Their numbers were limited but their ideas were extensive. 
They proposed an exchange of pupils with the large city school. Inter- 
ested in the experiment, the larger institution agreed. Small-town folks 
came to live for a week in the homes of city dwellers who later returned 
the visit and were delighted with their stay in the rural community. 


V. The orientation trip visit to prospective school. 


Psychologists and guidance experts have called to the attention of edu- 
cators, the necessity of the orientation of the pupil both as to his position 
in time and in space. They emphasize the importance of his being at ease 
in his surroundings. Developing from such a principle, a greater effort is 
now made to help him make transitions from one school to another. En- 
tire cities and districts organize to work out an “invitation day.” One day 
is designated on which sixth and ninth grade pupils are invited to attend 
the junior or senior high school which they will probably attend the en- 
suing semester. During their visits they meet teachers and Student Council 
members, take a tour of the school, see an assembly, and eat lunch in the 
cafeteria. After such an orientation trip, the first day in a new school will 
not seem so confusing. Each year more colleges and universities add to 
their program, a high-school “invitation day” or “open house week-end.” 
Frequently this is held in connection with a baseball game or track meet. 
These trips help pupils to survey a situation and develop a sense of security. 


VI. The day camp trip. 

“Pack a lunch, wear your old clothes and be at the meeting place at 
eight o'clock.” These simple directions are all that are needed for one day 
in the open. Few administrative details and no luggage make the trip 
simple to conduct. With a first aid kit as equipment and safe transporta- 
tion provided, teachers may be assured that they, too, will begin the trip 
in light-hearted spirits. Pupils of Felch Township Schools, Felch, Michigan, 
take frequent all day trips to the two hundred eighty acre school forest. 
From kindergartners to superintendent they learn and play among their 
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Pupils of the Tappan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan complete the — of a 
cabin on the school camp site, Camp Wilderness—two hundred miles north 
of their school. Here many week-end trips are scheduled. 


beautiful trees. Here the salute of the flag on its lofty, natural pole be- 
comes more meaningful. Finding a bird’s nest, cooking lunch, or listening 


to the story of the “Singing Pine” may be the highlights of such a day. 


VII. The week-end trip. 


The Girl Scout and Boy Scout week-end trip has long contributed its 
part to the happiness and education of youth. Only recently have schools 
begun to realize the value of such trips for all pupils and to include them 
in their programs. A week-end trip requires considerable planning because 
sleeping arrangements must be made. The committee selected for this 
part of the planning should give careful consideration to equipment. 
Sleeping comfortably is essential if the pupils are to remain healthy in 
mind and body. It is probable that the work of the excursion committee 
for such a trip will be almost entirely supervisory in character. Those who 
go on the trip should make all of the arrangements. 

The Girls’ Athletic Association of University High School at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, sponsors week-end trips for groups of from fifteen to 
twenty-five girls. Campers on these trips work before and during the trip 
itself on such committees as selection of site, program, food, rainy weather, 
handicraft, first aid, and music and worship service. Teachers who accom- 
pany these groups list the development of companionship as one of the 
greatest contributions of such experiences. 


VIII. The Youth Hostel trip. 


The Youth Hostel movement was started in Europe by a school teacher 
who was accustomed to taking his pupils on week-end trips. It has spread 
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throughout Europe and is fast extending over the United States. One of 
the objectives of this organization located in Northfield, Massachusetts, 
is the promotion of inexpensive travel for youth. Another aim is to in- 
crease young people’s knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of the 
entire world. Youth Hosteling, like Scouting is one of the nationally or- 
ganized activities that may well be sponsored or partially sponsored by 
schools. An excellent example of the use of the Youth Hostel program cor- 
related with school work is the plan worked out at Roslyn, Long Island, 
High School. With a social science teacher as sponsor, pupil groups of 
approximately twenty take trips during their vacations, exploring the 
eastern states. They stop at factories, mills, historic shrines, and other places 
which interest them. Wandering via the by-ways, they see things which 
would be missed from state highways. Surely this type of trip helps satisfy 
the wanderlust in young people, and thus provide a most valuable experi- 
ence in the proper use of leisure time. 


IX. The long tip by train or bus. 

Schools which have no other excursions frequently have an all-senior 
class trip to Washington, Niagara Falls, Jamestown, New England, or 
some other point of historic interest. This journey has become an institution 
in many schools. The long trip is extremely valuable if the proper emphasis 
is placed upon the educational possibilities and the pleasure to be derived 


is minimized. Train trips are especially worthy of recognition. Many pupils 
have never had the opportunity of sleeping or eating on a train before, and 
the experience is enlightening. Great care should be given to the prepara- 
tion for a long journey. The pupils who go on the trip should do all of the 
planning. Usually a large sum of money must be earned to cover expenses. 
If this is done collectively, on an equal basis, pupils will receive greater 
benefits than if they secure the money by private means. One school whose 
pupils have taken many trips to Washington uses a plan in which all trip- 
pers’ work is evaluated in hours. Pupils receive credit for participation in 
plays, operettas, and the like. The contribution to a bazaar may be entirely 
creative—decorations for booths or posters—yet the pupil receives as much 
credit as another who operates the gingerale booth and makes a twenty 
dollar profit. 

Whatever the money-making scheme, it should contribute real value 
to the pupil’s school life. An especially excellent example of such an under- 
taking was a South American Bazaar presented by junior high-school 
pupils, After having studied these countries, becoming acquainted with 
their art, customs, and general culture, these pupils decided to have a typi- 
cal South American fiesta. Money was earned by selling food, and other 
articles made from directions which were received through correspondence 
with Latin Americans. 

For twenty-eight successive years senior-class members of Highland 
Park High School, Highland Park, Michigan, have taken a trip to Wash- 
ington. In 1940, four hundred sixty-nine pupils operated a shop through 
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Hosteling is one of the activities in which pupils of the Tappan Junior High School, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan actively indulge. Youth hostels are 
maintained and trails are mapped in this area. 


which they earned approximately twenty thousand dollars (over three 
thousand dollars from the collection of wastepaper alone). The trip is 
taken in two groups, the boys and the girls going on the trip at different 
times. Scholarship, according to their records, is always highest in the 
senior class. Likewise for twelve years the Martinsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Junior-Senior High School located in a small rural community town, has 
made annual trips to Washington and Virginia. They combine on the trip 
with a nearby secondary school (Woodbury, Pa.) Each school earns the 
money for the trip during the four years. The entire school co-operate to 
send the seniors each year. The on-coming classes look forward to their 


turn. 
X. The touring camp trip. 


This kind of trip is advantageous because pupils see many points of 
interest along the way which is not the case when the group goes straight 
to the locality they intend to visit. Circle tours, as the name indicates, take 
a circuitous route, thus covering more of the countryside. Planning for this 
type of trip is similar to the planning for all long trips. One point of cau- 
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tion should be emphasized, however; pupils should be given definite rest 
periods. These trips are usually long and exciting, and the emotional strain 
on the pupil is great. Whenever possible, a short rest period immediately 
after lunch is desirable. No activity should be allowed at this time. Pupils 
of one school’ provide such periods of time for themselves by having “nights 
out” when they may attend concerts, movies, or go sight-seeing in cities, 
and “nights in” when they relax, write letters, write in diaries, and the like. 


The touring camp trip is becoming more common as a definite part of 
the school curriculum. Having questioned the value of football and other 
competitive sports and having eliminated them from their school life, pupils 
and teachers of Cheyenne Mountain High School, Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
experimented to find activities which would build character in all pupils. 
They came to the conclusion that the activities which most closely fitted 
their needs were dancing and out-of-door camping with all it entails. 
These became the extracurriculum activities of the school. The pupils have 
developed their knowledge of dancing and the ability to use dancing 
techniques to the point where they are known for their skill and the fun 
they have. Now they combine this activity with the long tour, sometimes 
going from coast to coast during a year, presenting dancing programs and 
teaching others to dance. 


Pupils of Haw Creek Township High School, Gilson, Illinois, have 
the opportunity to go on a long tour each year they are in the secondary 
school. These journeys are known as the Washington, Quebec, Yellow- 
stone, and Southern tours. On their trip to Yellovestone in 1940 they trav- 
eled 3,315 miles through five states at a cost of $26 per pupil. Transporta- 
tion costs were paid by the board of education. An account of the Yellow- 
stone tour, written by seven pupils, reveals the rich experiences. 


The entire senior class of Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, took a trip to study socio-economic planning. They 
visited in North Carolina and the surrounding states, traveling nineteen 
hundred miles and visiting government projects, private industries, co- 
operatives, and places of historical importance. They decided to visit sev- 
eral places because of the contribution they could make to the object of their 
study. Enroute, however, many other places were visited. 


XI. The permanent school camp. 


A camp which is the property of a school can be used as the objective 
of many trips. Excursions may be taken to the camp, after which it may be 
used as a base from which other trips may start. Such a school camp is the 
one originated, bought, developed, and used by pupils, teachers, and par- 
ents of Tappan Junior High School of Ann Arbor, Michigan. Their camp 
is located 200 miles north of the school. Pupils study the resources of the 
state enroute to the camp and from it take other trips to state forests, the 


IBailey, Robert et al. ‘Yellowstone Tours’’ School Activities X11: 265-270, March, 1941. 
Bailey, Robert et al. Op. Cit. 
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The pupils of the Tappan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan are enthusiastic about their 
school camp. School trips are so frequent that it is being utilized almost constantly. 
Pupils maintain it. Here two boys help “chink” their cabin. 


National Music Camp, and the Straits of Mackinac. In the camp itself, 
pioneer living is emphasized. 

There are undoubtedly many other types of trips which are being taken 
by school pupils all over the country. Each, in its own way is contributing 
growth to those participating. 


SOME QUESTIONS FREQUENTLY ASKED 


I. Can the school trip be a means of promoting good public relations? 

Yes. If properly handled, the school trip can do much to acquaint many 
citizens with the school program and to make them loyal and ardent sup- 
porters of it. Improperly planned and conducted, such trips can do much 
harm. One of the aims of those responsible for school trips should be the 
organization of a program that will create good public relations. 





II. Js st possible for one enthusiastic teacher to carry on an excursion 
program alone? 

No! This teacher can, however, through wise management, educate 
the other members of the staff so that they will help him to organize a 
program. This process of education may be started adroitly, arousing some 
interest, and then be followed by a more obvious attempt to acquaint others 
with the value and technique of a well-planned trip. Visits may be made 
to other schools, current magazine articles suggested for reading, books 
reviewed, and a faculty meeting devoted to discussion of the educational 
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possibilities of trips. Because of their participation, other staff members 
may become interested and select a course in extracurriculum activities 
in summer school. Gradual education will unite the members of a staff so 
that they will intelligently co-operate in whatever is initiated by the group. 


\f1. How can parents be advised of the excursion program? What is 
the duty of the school in this regard? 

The parent has a right to know and will expect the school to give an 
explanation of the school time pupils spend outside of the classroom. The 
schcol must accept the responsibility of giving adequate justification for 
this activity as it does for all other activities. Here, too, gradual education 
is desirable. Among the ways suggested for securing parent and community 
co-operation are the following: (1) well-written newspaper articles, (2) in- 
vitations to assemblies demonstrating results of student trips, (3) “open- 
house” at school where round-table discussions of trips occur, (4) parent- 
teacher association programs, (5) the actual participation of parents in 
trips, (6) parent assistance in making contacts and planning details, and 
(7) well-written communications from the school to the parent. 


IV. Is an excursion program possible when no funds are available? 


Yes, in a limited manner. One of the primary aims of school trips is to 
acquaint the pupil with his own environment. Numerous walking trips 
to all parts of the community may be arranged. Bicycle trips are also en- 
joyed by small groups of pupils. Many schools plan so that pupils will be 
dismissed from a trip at the end of the day and may go directly to their 
homes without returning to the school building. A program of short walk- 
ing trips may prove so valuable to pupils that parents will help the school 
to finance a more ambitious and adequate program. 


V. Is it desirable to set aside a definite time for trips? 

Yes, though some flexibility should be allowed. Teachers and pupils 
alike will co-operate to a greater extent if their plans are not suddenly upset 
and their time schedule changed without notice. It is wise to set one day 
of the week on which trips may be taken. Unless it is impossible for some 
place to receive visitors at that time, all excursions should be taken on that 
day. Full co-operation may be expected if the time schedule is changed 
only when absolutely necessary, if adequate explanation is made, and if 
notice is given as far in advance as possible, In addition to scheduling a 
day of the week when trips may be taken, many schools also schedule a 
period of weeks each fall and spring, during which time all excursions 
should be undertaken and finished. This has several advantages. It avoids 
the bad-weather season and leaves periods of school time free for other 
activities, such as all-school parties, plays, operettas, and the like. 


VI. What part should pupil-planning play in planning the school trip? 


The major part. From beginning to end pupils should feel that a trip 
is theirs, and that they are going because they want to go and will find 
something they want to do and see. The pupil should feel that the entire 





1941} Epucationat Trips 


A popular type of an educational trip. High school pupils from Dover, Ohio, and near-by 
towns pay a visit to the Smithsonian Institute and other points of 
historical interest in and about their nation’s capitol. 
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activity, including his participation and co-operation, and even the final 
“thank you” letter, is a truly genuine part of his personal school experience. 
The teacher’s part in the activity is extensive, but, to the pupils, his contri- 
bution must definitely not appear to dominate. The more the pupil feels 
that the excursion is his, and the more he participates, the greater will be 


his growth educationally. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Assembly 


GulDING PRINCIPLES AND PoLici£Es 


The school assembly is an integral part of the school program; as such 
it must contribute to the education of youth. In order to apply the criteria 
of an educational program to the assembly program it is necessary to define 
the assembly itself. Many schools assemble the entire student body daily 
for short formal opening exercises consisting of Bible reading, patriotic 
singing, flag salute, and the notices for the day. Most modern schools bring 
groups of pupils together to view a film that portrays some subject under 
consideration. All schools bring the student body together from time to 
time for “pep” talks, for consideration of some school problem, for dis- 
cussion of community drives, and other school or community projects. 
Such assemblies except for the formal opening exercise are opportunistic, 
determined by the working out of the school’s program. Such assemblies 
do not come under the definition of assembly as used in this discussion. 

The assembly, as here considered, is an extracurriculum activity, de- 
signed to bring back into the school some of the educational values lost 
through departmentalization and specialization of activities. 

1. What is the purpose of the assembly considered as an extra curriculum 
activity? 

“The test of a good school is not to be found in its equipment, its 
course of study, its ‘trained teachers’. It is rather in the extent that here 
are children and grown-up people, apprentices and masters, working to- 
gether on a big job.” 

Through the assembly program each pupil may see the whole “job” of 
the school, may understand and appraise the contribution which activities 
of the school are making toward that “job,” and may experience the thrill 
of leadership or of partnership with leaders in achieving the purposes of 
the school. 

Il. What types of programs will achieve these purposes? 


Four general types of programs suggest themselves: 

1. Programs designed to integrate school activities, to create morale, 
and to build loyalties. The assembly at which newly elected officers and 
student leaders are presented to the student body is a “must” in this type 
of assembly. If at the same time there is a preview of the school’s activi- 
ties, if the orchestra plays, or the glee club sings, each pupil may get a 
glimpse of the oneness of the school and of his place in it. Some schools 
hold an achievement assembly at the close of the semester at which time 
student officers give an account of their stewardship. 
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Almost any program may be so planned as to contribute to this inte- 
gration of school life. Talent assemblies, where each section is represented 
by its most talented pupil are always popular. Some schools have held a 
“Quiz” assembly modeled on the radio programs that are so popular. 
These schools have kept in mind the need for integration. In one school 
each section selected its best informed boy and girl to represent it on the 
program. Contestants were grouped into two teams — whenever a con- 
testant missed a question his section had an opportunity to answer. Ques- 
tions relating to all subjects of the curriculum were cleverly phrased. 
The result was a very stimulating program, but more important a contri- 
bution to the “oneness” of spirit in the school. 

2. Programs designed to show the work of departments. Such pro- 
grams give insight into the work of the whole school. Demonstrations 
that reveal some of the mysteries of science; original plays that show 
the work of foreign language classes; style shows, gymnasium exercises; 
these are a few of the many possibilities offered by the school’s regular 
program for creating a spirit of unity. 

3. Dramatized programs. Dramatization is, perhaps, the richest 
source of assembly material. Whether the play be an original one written 
by pupils themselves as an outgrowth of work done in literature class; 
whether it be a play written by an artist for the purpose of entertainment, 
or whether it be the vehicle through which some great theme is vitalized 
for pupils, the opportunities for creating a spirit of “oneness” in the 
school are the same. Costumes must be made; stage sets must be designed; 
lighting must be managed; properties must be assembled. These activities, 
as well as acting, are opportunities for the education of boys and girls — 
they are opportunities through which each contributes to the big “job” 
of making a good school. 

4. Programs growing out of the community. The neighborhood 
makes its contribution to the work of the school through the assembly. 
Neighboring schools, elementary, junior, and senior high schools and 
even colleges may work out the problems of articulation through the 
assembly program. A large junior high school is working on a program 
of “Understanding the Americas.” The Spanish department of a near-by 
senior high school is assisting in the program. The radio and national 
organizations promoting our “Good Neighbor” program are contributing 
materials. Pan American Airways has loaned a film with which to intro- 
duce the program. If the right speaker can be found, a lecture will close 
the series. Illustrations could be multiplied endlessly. 


Ill. Who prepares the assembly program? 

The assembly is a part of the educational program of the school and 
must be provided for in the organization of the school and in the assign- 
ment of teachers. Some schools have what is known as an auditorium 
teacher who takes the leadership in working with teachers and pupils in 
preparing the assembly programs. Other schools lighten the teaching load 
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of a competent teacher so that she may have time for this work. Some 
schools make a calendar of assemblies and assign dates to sections or to 
departments. The home-room teacher or the teachers of a department are 
thus made responsible for preparing an assembly program. It is difficult to 
provide for balance of material and for the integration of the school under 
such an arrangement. Whatever the arrangement, pupils themselves must 
be given a large share both in planning and preparing an assembly program. 


IV. Should preparation for assemblies be made during school time or 
after school? 

While some preparation may be made after school, the assembly should 
be considered an important activity and school time should be given for 
preparation. If participation is spread over a large number of pupils, and 
rotation of schedule is arranged, no one pupil need be absent from one class 
enough to affect his standing in the class. In order that the teacher respon- 
sible for assembly may live harmoniously with the rest of the faculty the 
principal must see to it that the school policy is generally understood and 
accepted by his faculty and by the student body. Everyone needs to have 
insight into the difficulties which are inherent in preparing a program and 
to view each program in the light of its purpose. 


V. What are the best ways of taking care of the mechanical details of 
stage production? 


Some schools manage these details through clubs which are themselves 
extracurriculum activities such as: a stage crew, a make-up club, and a 
costume design club, Such clubs study art. In assisting the assembly commit- 
tee they can find an opportunity for practice of principles learned. Other 
schools organize a new crew of assistants whenever a new program is to 
be arranged. In some schools, competent parents lend their services in 
directing technical phases of producing an assembly program. Whatever 
arrangement is made the principal must see to it that pupils are not 
being deprived of their opportunity to learn. No equipment is so valuable 
that pupils may not be permitted to use it. No stage set, or make-up, is so 
important that they cannot be entrusted with its creation for the multitude 
of situations demanded. 


VI. How frequently should assemblies be held? What time of day is most 
desirable? What determines the size of the audience? 


The weekly assembly, in which the whole school participates, scheduled 
for last period Friday afternoon has become traditional procedure for 
schools. Like most traditions it needs to be examined in the light of 
changing purposes and newer concepts of the function of the assembly 
program. If the school does not have an activities period, (and that frame 
work, too, needs examining) the first period in the morning has many 
advantages: it enables the committee to make advanced preparation with- 
out breaking into the school program; it is easier to supplant the “I am 
here to be entertained attitude” on the part of the audience. 





THe AssEMBLY 


Jefferson Junior High School pupils of Dubuque, Iowa, write their own plays and 
broadcast them. This group—members of the Auditorium-Social 
Arts class—is broadcasting a series of plays covering The 
Bill of Rights of The Constitution of the United States. 


Whether the entire school or only a homogeneous group attends will 
be determined by the size of the school and the type and purpose of the 
assembly. A large school may select its audience by grade levels, by depart- 
ments, or by special interest. Such procedure has the double value of keep- 
ing the audience small enough and homogeneous enough to make appre- 
ciation and learning possible. The number and frequency of assemblies 
becomes then a matter of planning and not a matter of routine. 


VII. What are desirable audience responses; how can they be secured? 

If the sense of “oneness” has been developed within the school, audience 
response will take care of itself in a large measure. Pupils will see the 
performers as their representatives; they will know that they, too, may be 
next in the center of the stage and will view the program with the toler- 
ance and sympathy which enables performers to do their best. They will 
laugh in the right places, applaud when applause is appropriate (most of 
the time). 

However, it is the lapse from good response which mars the total pro- 
gram. The principal should view such occasions as teaching situations and 
then and there take such steps as are necessary to correct wrong attitudes 
and habits whether manifested by the group or by individuals. Boys and 
girls themselves are competent to take charge of an assembly program only 
so long as the audience is co-operative and responsive. Any other situation 
becomes the principal’s job. He alone has the over-view of the school that 
will enable him to locate the causes of disorder; he alone commands the 
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respect and loyalty of the entire group which enables him to correct dis- 
order without the loss of time or dissipation of energies. He alone can 
make the distinction between the need for teaching and the need for 
discipline. 

Vill. How can the school evaluate its own assembly program? 

1. The check list provided in the evaluative criteria for the Pupil 
Activity Program by the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., is an excellent measuring 
rod for the success of the year’s program. 

2. The school may construct its own check list. This is excellent 
practice in evaluation for the student committee in charge of assembly 
programs. 

3. If the home room keeps a record of each pupil’s participation, 
simple tabulation at the end cf the year will reveal the extent of pupil 
participation which is one important criteria of a well-planned program. 

4. Some provision for evaluation is important if the assembly is to 
maintain its place in the educational program of the school. 


IX. One final question remains: how can the principal keep the assembly 
from becoming an advertising bureau for individuals and community 
projects? 

The public has discovered that the school assembly provides a ready- 
made audience for the nromotion of every conceivable interest: industries 
press their films upon the school free of charge; managers of community 
drives plead for time to present their “causes”; drives for National Defense, 
for better speech, for conservation of health, —-all bid for time and pupil 
interest. It is a wise principal indeed who can determine how much of the 
material being pressed upon him serves the educational program of his 
school. 

Perhaps the only answer lies in better assembly programs, conceived on 
sound educational principles, rooted in interests of youth, yet cognizant of 
the opportunity for extending horizons. The school, then, goes out into 
the community selecting such materials as serve its purpose; quietly but 
firmly rejecting all offers to take over its assembly program. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Contests, Festivals, and Tournaments 


A Stronc ExtracurricULUM program is an asset to any secondary 
school. With such a program a school springs into life and provides per- 
haps the finest immediate connection with the community. Student per- 
sonality is developed through participation and management. Standards 
are erected by which achievement can be judged and incentives provided 
for both pupil and teacher. 

A program may be developed entirely within a school, among neighbor- 
ing schools, or an entire state, or several states, or the nation may be in- 
velved. Scarcely any problems arise if the program is confined to one 
school or a few neighboring schools. They become apparent when an entire 
state is involved and particularly so when more than one state is included 
in the organization and promotion of an activity. In the discussion of this 
important subject, a topic will be presented in the form of a question 
followed by the answer as the author sees it in the light of fifteen years 
study of the problem, local, state, and national. 


I. Is there a problem? 


There are really two types of problems. One is concerned with the 
formulation of a truly constructive program within the control of those 
who are held responsible for the proper educational outcomes, none other 
than the secondary-school principals themselves. The second and most 
difficult problem arises from the desire of many individuals, firms, insti- 
tutions, and organizations who wish to use the schools to further some 
special interest. Often the motive is commendable but the procedure faulty 
in that the men and women responsible for the administration of the 
schools were not consulted in the formulation of the project. 


Even school people themselves, usually with excellent motives, such as 
state, regional, or national groups of speech and music teachers have 
planned contests, festivals, and tournaments, the plan first coming to the 
attention of school administrators with the announcement of a complete 
and elaborate program. Unless the principal wishes to act the dog-in-the- 
manger he found it difficult to do other than accept the situation. Local 
pressure was often sufficient to insure the school’s participation no matter 
what violations of sound educational principles were involved. In other 
words, the old situation of “taxation without representation” was presented 
to school administrators and they, being very human, did not like it. 


Athletics, having a wide appeal and adapting themselves by their very 
nature to interscholastic contests developed a program comparatively early 
in the modern secondary school. Abuses became evident and in many states 
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adequate controls, sometimes imbedded in state statute, were set up twenty 
to thirty years ago. National tournaments later developed and these in turn 
disappeared when jurisdiction was difinitely lodged within the control of 
the separate states. Coaches and directors of athletics for many years have 
worked harmoniously with school administrators. The same idea should be 
practicable and feasible with all other types of school activities. 


Colleges and universities have announced and sponsored invitational 
contests, festivals, and tournaments in athletics, music, debate, typing, 
shorthand, Latin, history, physics, chemistry, marching, twirling, stock and 
grain judging, and many others. Groups of teachers organized in their 
various fields have done the same. Regional and national associations have 
done their share. Nearly one hundred state or national firms, patriotic or- 
ganizations, and others have urged secondary schools to participate in essay 
contests. Unless some control is exercised, few weeks in the year would see 
all pupils and teachers of any one school in their places and following 


regular routine. 
II. What is the attitude of school administrators toward activities? 


Nearly all secondary-school principals are heartily in favor of develop 
ing a reasonable number of these activities as far as is consistent with 
sound educational objectives. A school would be a dull place without 
them. Many factors must be taken into account, such as, number of events 
for the year, number of pupils participating, time of the week, distance to 
be traveled, type of conveyance, insurance in case of accident, number of 
teachers involved, amount of time required, chaperonage, proper housing, 
and supervision before and after performance. Other items will be con- 
sidered later in this chapter. 

The principal or headmaster is often accused by one interested in a 
special field of being an obstructionist when in reality he is guilty only of 
seeing the total picture of all these activities that will be fair to every pupil 
and teacher in the school. For example the author did not favor the national- 
regional competition-festivals in music but he has taken special pride in 
his local program of music, in his West Shore Community Festival, in the 
promotion of music festivals throughout the State, and in being known as 
a promoter of music and musical events. 

There is bound to be some disagreement as to what are proper educa- 
tional objectives. Even in the field of athletics where control has been effec- 
tive longest there is not unanimity of opinion as to the number of games 
to be played in each sport, the qualifications for participation in a district 
or regional tournament, whether there should be a state final as well as 
other matters. Nevertheless, principals are willing to be educated as to 
proper objectives of the various activities. When this is done and agree- 
ment reached they will spare no effort to see that proper recognition is 
given each worthy activity and that it secures its place in the seething sun 
of contest, festival, or tournament. 
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Ill. 


What are the specific criticism directed at activities as conducted in 


many states? 


The Indiana Activities Committee recently prepared the following list: 


Nm 


19. 


IV. 


. School time lost by teachers and pupils from classes for practice and 


contests 
Interference with the regular school program by keeping the staff 
and school in a state of unrest due to the contests or festivals 


. Hazards involved in transporting pupils long distances on crowded 


highways 


. Pupils being drafted from academic or regular classes for rehearsals 


and practices 

Conflicts in schedules necessitate often times the chaperoning of indi- 
vidual pupils back and forth between events of two or three different 
contests 

Little uniformity of eligibility for events 

Frequently too much emphasis upon one department or division of 
a school 

The rise to popularity of certain good teachers in a school and com- 
munity, while equally good teachers go unnoticed because their teach- 
ing field does not lend itself readily or easily to publicity or show- 
manship 

The use of a pupil or pupils for the personal aggrandizement of a 
teacher 

Constant pressure within and without the school for funds 


. School policies often times directed by out-of-school agencies 


Exploitation and commercialization frequently in certain activities 


. Extra burdens placed upon teachers 
. Outcomes frequently evaluated on false bases 


The desire to win sometimes developing unethical practices 


. Motivation to educational accomplishment artificial 
. Contests sometimes influencing teachers to work specifically with 


those pupils known to have winning possibilities at the expense of 
other members of the class 

Many contests not professional and not contributing to the objectives 
and purposes of education 

Many groups sponsoring activities and contests far removed from 
the educational picture 


What are the responsibilities of the school administrator in sponsoring 


and controlling contests, festivals, and tournaments? 


In many ways the administrator has only himself to blame for the situa- 
tion. He failed to see the potentialities of the many and varied activities 
within his school. He and his state association finally awakened to the 
realization that others had developed state and national contests and com- 
petition festivals over which the administrator had little if any control. He 
should have taken an early and constructive leadership, helping set up 
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standards and educational objectives, assisting with plans for reasonably 
controlled meets outside his own community or district. When he did 
awaken the thing was so widespread and rampant that he was put in the 
awkward position of being an obstructionist and objector, seemingly with 
no constructive program or plan of leadership. Principals should not be so . 
narrow or shortsighted that they fail to give credit to the promoters where 
credit is due. Now in state after state the administrator has awakened to ae 


his responsibility. q 


V. What can the administrator do to exercise proper control on the one 
hand and give encouragement on the other? 4 


In April, 1930, the author presented a paper at the Michigan School- a 
masters Club drawing attention to the hodge-podge of state contests under : 
a variety of jurisdictions. Within a year through action of the State Prin- 
cipals’ Association, all contests culminating in a state final had been abol- , 
ished except the final state debate and the final in basketball. Forensic j 
activities were placed in the hands of a State Forensic Council replacing 
three former leagues. Several contests under outside jurisdiction were abol- 
ished entirely. Most principals breathed a sigh of relief. 


“— 


bts BST 
-- 


The public school superintendents of Michigan organized and early 
made a comprehensive study of contest. When they first met with the 
principals in 1932 they were surprised to find most of their recom- 
mendations were already in effect. Things moved along smoothly for about 
five years with school bands and orchestras being established all over the 
state very largely as a result of the stimulus given community music festi- 
vals following the abolition of the old heartbreaking state music contests. 
Gone were the contests where only one was winner and all the rest losers. ; 
The fine art of music! What crimes were committed in thy name! , 


Ri TS es 


Sta alata tat 


In the meantime, the Illinois Principals’ Association had raised so much 
objection to the National Band and Orchestra Contests that they were 
abandoned and the National-Regional Competition Festivals substituted. 
The new arrangement brought the matter home to the principals in Michi- i 


gan and disrupted their calm and quietude. To enter a band or orchestra in | 
the Third Regional (composed of four states) one must have an official i 
rating. The Michigan Band and Orchestra Association was organized in a 
1937. The vocal people followed suit. f ' 


In July, 1940, after two years of preliminary study the Illinois prin- ea 
cipals adopted the constitution of their new activities organization, The . 
Illinois High-School Association. Action was taken limiting all contests, jl 
tournaments, and festivals to state boundaries. In the meantime the Michi- ‘ 
gan principals had taken the initiative in establishing a State Co-ordinating i 
Committee for Student Activities. The first meeting was held in Lansing j 
in December, 1939. Two representatives from each of six groups composed 
the committee, instrumental, vocal, forensics, athletics, superintendents, 
and principals. For the first time the music interests and school administra- 
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tors could meet officially in a state committee and discuss their common 
problems. The 4-H clubs and F.F.A. are now represented also. 

The Third Regional was really the pressing problem. There was no way 
for the school administrators to meet or treat with the regional executives 
in any official way. Plans would be announced affecting the whole state 
and potentially every school in the state. No one except the music organiza- 
tions had been consulted. 

Early in 1940 the author had written the state representative of the 
Secondary Commission of the North Central Association in each of the 
twenty states concerning the general principle that student activities might 
well be confined to their respective states. Seventeen agreed. A resolution 
was adopted at the 1940 North Central meeting in Chicago providing for a 
year of study upon the problem. As a result Criterion 10-B was adopted at 
their 1941 meeting. This is 

“Allied Activities Program. The program of pupil and school ac- 
tivities is such as to meet the interests and needs of the pupils and of the 
community and is so planned as to contribute most effectively to the 
educational program. 

“To the end that all activities of the high school shall contribute 

most effectively to the educational program, a secondary school which is 
a member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools shall not participate in any district, state, interstate, or regional 
athletic, music, commercial, speech, or other contests or tournaments 
involving the participation of more than two schools, except those ap- 
proved by the State Committee, or by that organization recognized by 
the State Committee as constituting the highest authority for the regu- 
lation and control of such activities.” 

If the 1942 National-Regional Competition-Festival now scheduled at 
Elkhart, Indiana should prove to be the last one for Region Three, prin- 
cipals and music people will be in position in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan to plan constructive area or state festivals within their respective 
states. Representatives from the activities committees of the four states were 
invited to attend a meeting in South Bend in October 1941 to consider 
the proper application of Criterion 10-B. Dr. Carl G. F. Franzen, Chairman 
of the Secondary Commission of the North Central Association, met with 
them. As a result of the meeting he will recommend to each of the twenty 
member states that: 

1. Sanction be refused to national-regional competition-festivals 

2. Sanction be refused for the National Scholastic Press Association con- 
vention in 1942 if students are to be sent out state 

3. Sanction be refused the convention of the National Thespian Drama- 
tic Honor Society for 1942. This recommendation is made with the 
exception that local or near-by high schools may be used for a dramatic 
clinic 

4. Sanction be refused the annual national convention of the National 

Forensic League for 1942 


















Back in 1928, the Roosevelt High School of Chicago, Illinois conceived the idea of exchanging 


art exhibits with other states and countries. Even without the competitive phase, the “Inter- 
national Drawing Exchange” had grown to an exhibit representing twelve countries. 





5. This committee interprets Criterion 10-B as raising no serious objec- 
tion to so-called national contests which involve the travel of only a 
single representative from each state, the preliminary work having 
been conducted solely within the school and the judging being done 
by mailing the essays or original composition to the judges, only a 
state winner being awarded the privilege of attending the national 
contest 


It was further agreed that each of the four states would make a special 
study of the numerous local and interstate contests conducted under the 
auspices of the Smith-Hughes Vocational programs consisting of 4-H and 
F.F.A. contests particularly, with a view of making appropriated recom- 
mendations at an early date. Probably one session of the Secondary Com- 
mission at the North Central Association meeting in 1942 will be devoted 
to a discussion of the problems mentioned above and of a program sug- 
gested to take care adequately of the various interests on an in-state basis. 

Word comes from Oklahoma, Nebraska, and Kansas that they had 
taken action limiting participation on the various fields of activities to 
state boundaries before the adoption of Criterion 10-B. Illinois has been 
divided into three areas for finals in music festivals, Indiana into two, and 
Michigan into three areas thereby eliminating one final state festival. 


A questionnaire was included in the annual report of all North Central 
Association schools in 1940 covering the area finally incorporated in Cri- 
terion 10-B. The replies from 2900 schools showed that the sentiment was 
nine to one in favor of restricting activities to state boundaries. 
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An arrangement possible under Criterion 10-B should not be over- 
looked. If more than two schools in two or more states near a state boun- 
dary form a natural grouping for a contest, festival, or tournament the 
state committees concerned may give approval. 


VI. What can be done on a national scale? 


The interest taken by national firms and patriotic organizations in 
essay contests creates a peeuliar problem. Often the impelling interest is a 
worthy one but these groups tail to realize that the school program is 
already crowded and that a patriotic emphasis is now especially evident 
in many school courses and in most schools. Nevertheless it may well be 
that one or two essay contests each semester or during the school year may 
be feasible and worth doing. The sponsors of such contests should contact 
the various state committees and be given approval or disapproval a year 
in advance of the proposed contest so schools within a state may make ap- 
propriate plans. 

The ‘National Association of Secondary-School Principals took note of 
this situation at the last annual meeting. From the files of the Michigan 
State Co-ordinating Committee for Student Activities and from replies 
received from the National Association representative in each state a list of 
these essay sponsors was compiled. This list was sent to O. K. Garretson, 
secretary of the North Central Association’s Secondary Commission and 
to Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. Each sponsor of essay contests received a ‘letter 
from these two men explaining the general position of their respective 
organizations. 


FIRMS AND ORGANIZATIONS SPONSORING ESSAY CONTESTS 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc. American Magazine Youth Forum 
657 Broadway 250 Park Avenue 
New York, New York New York, New York 


American Society for the 


Agricultural Education Division . 
Control of Cancer 


Lansing, Michigan 1250 Sixth Avenue 
American Bankers Association New York, New York 
22 East 40th Street Atlantic Monthly Essay 
New York, New York and Story Contest 

‘ ; Atlantic Monthly 
American Business Club 8 Arlington Street 
Executive Secretar y Boston, Massachusetts 
Danville, Illinois Benevolent and Protective 


Order of Elks 

Elks National Defense Commission 
Grand Lodge, B. P. O. E. 
American Legion Auxiliary Elks Memorial Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana Chicago, Illinois 


American Legion 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Business Institute 

Saginaw, Michigan 

Chicago Land Music Festival 
Chicago Tribune 

Chicago, Illinois 

Colleges and Universities in nearly 
every state. 

Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion 

L. R. Campbell, Director 

State High School Press Association 
University of Illinois 

Champaign, Illinois 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion 

17th and D Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Ford Good Driver’s League 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Ford Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 

Future Farmers of America 
Charles J. Kinsey, President 
Centralia, Illinois 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 

1734 N Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Harper’s Student Writing Contest 
Harper’s Magazine 

49 East 33rd Street 

New York, New York 


Ladies Auxiliary of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 

122 East 42nd Street 

New York, New York 


Ladies Auxiliary of 
Spanish War Veterans 
40 G Street, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


League of Nations, Inc. 
8 West 40th Street 
New York, New York 
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Masonic Grand Lodge 
(Each state has its own grand lodge 
—no national) 


Grand Secretary of Michigan 
Mr. Homer Newton 
Masonic Building 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Medill Press Conference 
Medill School of Journalism 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Michigan State Fair 
(Baton twirling and flag waving) 
Detroit, Michigan 


Montana Banker’s Association 
Helena, Montana 


Montana Dude Ranch Association 
Helena, Montana 


National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools 
Jamestown, New York 


National Band Association 
A. R. McAllister, President 
Joliet, Illinois 


National Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 

National Choral Association 
Mabel Glenn, President 

Kansas City, Missouri 

National Clerical Ability Tests 
H. E. Cowan, Secretary 

High School 

Dedham, Massachusetts 


National Commercial Contest 
Teaching Aids Exchange 

P. O. Box 242 

Modesto, California 


National Contest of Ladies Auxiliary 
to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
National Headquarters 

Broadway at 34th Street 

Kansas City, Missouri 














National Forensic League 
Karl Mundt, President 
Madison, South Dakota 


National Junior Chamber of 
Commerce 

Merchandise Mart 

Chicago, Illinois 

National Orchestral Association 
Adam Lesinsky, President 

113 North 57th Street 

New York, New York 


National Personality Contest 
L. A. Orr, Manager 
Ingleside, Illinois 


National Regional Competition 
Festivals 

King Stacey 

Lansing, Michigan 

National Safety Council 

20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 

National Scholastic Press Association 
Fred L. Kildow, Director 

18 Journalism Building 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


National School Orchestra 
Association 

Louis G. Wersen, President 
Tacoma, Washington 


National Society of Colonial Dames 
215 East 72nd Street 
New York, New York 


National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society for High Schools 

Ernest Bavely, National Secretary- 
Treasurer—College Station 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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National Unity Essay 
Contest plus Committee 
657 Broadway 

New York, New York 


North Central Music 

Educators Conference 

64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 

Optimist International 

621 First National Bank Building 
Wichita, Kansas 


Order of Gregg Artists Contest, The 
A. A. Bowle, Contest Director 

The Gregg Publishing Company 
270 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 


Oregon Historical Society 
235 S. W. Maoke Street 
Portland, Oregon 


Ozark Playground Association 
Joplin, Missouri 


Scholastic Awards 

Owen Reed, Editor 
(Literary and Arts Division) 
Scholastic 

220 East 42nd Street 

New York, New York 


Sons of the Revolution 
54 Pearl St. 
New York, New York 


United Daughters of the 
Confederacy 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York, New York 


Young Business Men’s Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


Several of these sponsors have been contacted by the committee during 
the past few years by one or more letters explaining its position in Michi- 


gan. Usually the sponsor has desisted after some polite protest and assertion 
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of the special merit of his project. As a result of the letters from Mr. Garet- 
son and Mr. Elicker it is sincerely hoped that there will be a noticeable 
decline in the number of essay projects. 

Most school men are aware of the fact that the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals has a Committee on Student Activities. It 
will make definite recommendations at its next annual meeting and sug- 
gest appropriate action to make these recommendations effective. One of 
the most pertinent suggestions will be to recognize those sponsors of essay 
contests who seek to promote desirable educational ends and are apparently 
prompted only by the desire to aid in promoting these ends. It will be 
suggested that those sponsors interested in promoting private or commer- 
cial ends be eliminated from consideration. The sponsors to be given con- 
sideration will be instructed to contact the appropriate agencies in the 
various states so that a properly balanced program may be approved. 


VII. Will this state and national assistance be helpful? 


There are some principals who state that such assistance is unnecessary. 
They argue for local control saying that they want none of this over- 
lordship. But the great majority seem to favor this supporting action be- 
lieving they will be freer from community and other outside pressure to 
participate in those activities of their choice and will be in a far better 
position to assist in formulating a constructive state program which will 
really provide for better opportunity for local control. 

Certainly a far better situation in athletics has resulted because the Na- 
tional Federation of State Athletic Associations led the way in that field. 
In turn, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary School 
in 1935 bolstered for its twenty states the action of the National Federation. 
These two org2nizations must be given credit for having taken the initia- 
tive in the athletic situation. No school is hampered or circumscribed locally. 


VIII. What remains to be done? 


To draw a complete picture of the immediate situation in the entire 
United States one should have facts at hand. These are not at hand. Letters 
from Maine and Oregon recently answered indicate the same keen interest 
from coast to coast in the inevitable problems and inherent values resident 
in interschool activities. This wide-spread interest indicates the important 
role which is yet to be played by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals in the collection and dissemination of opinion, plans, and 
projects throughout the forty-eight states. If the movement grows to make 
each state largely a self-contained unit the national organization must be- 
come more and more a source of information to be tapped by each state 
when that state wishes to know what methods of control have been tried 
and found successful in other states. In this way a clearing house will have 
been established, meeting a very vital need. The school men who have 
pioneered will be obligated to share the benefit of their experiences. 
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The pupils of the Tappan Junior High School of Ann Arbor, Michigan vie with each other in 
the preparation and presentation of their annual all-school play. 
Here the Little Theatre Committee prepares the stage. 


The North Central Association has completed an exhaustive study of 
interschool activities in all their phases. Out of this study should come 
some answers as to the value or lack of value of certain activities." Thus 
criteria can be set up so the expansion or curtailing or complete abolition 
of an activity may be intelligently justified. Real supervision as well as 
administration will then begin to emerge. It is hoped other accrediting 
agencies will make studies and in turn contributions to this area. 

With evaluative criteria made available by such studies principals will 
be able to discuss intelligently and sympathetically with their energetic 
teachers plans for promotion or curtailment of activities. No longer will 
the principals be dogs-in-the-manger. 

Proof that education and educative processes no longer reside within 
the classroom lies in the tremendous energy and enthusiasm with which 
pupils and teachers engage in these interschool activities. The traditional 
schoolroom has burst wide open. Like Pandora’s box the lid is off for good 
or evil and the wise administrator will furnish proper guidance and nurture. 


1Trump, J. Lloyd, ‘“‘Report of the Committee on Curricula Trends," The North Central Associ- 
ation Quarterly, October, 1941. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The School and Other Youth-Serving Agencies 


The twentieth century has brought many changes in the social and eco- 
nomic fabric. Some of them are startling and rather terrifying; others must 
be gratifying to anyone who feels hopeful of the future. Among these lat- 
ter developments is the remarkable growth of a social consciousness as it 
pertains to the welfare of young people. It is rather a striking fact that 
nearly all the major youth or youth-serving organizations in this country 
are less than forty years old. For generations it was an accepted condition 
that child training was primarily the concern of three institutions; the 
school emphasized mental training, the church spiritual training, and the 
home while concerned with the mental and spiritual, probably placed most 
emphasis on the all-around civic and moral training. If in individual cases 
any one of these three failed in its task, it was unfortunate for the child, 
but after all, that was life. 


Such a fatalistic attitude, however, was not universal. A few far-seeing 
people began to realize that in a rapidly changing world, the church, the 
home, and the school were failing to give modern young people sufficient 
wholesome activity. The result was the formation of a wide variety of 
organizations to provide youth with those types of character training they 
seemed most to need. The Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the YMCA, the 
4-H Clubs, the Future Farmers, and scores of other groups were formed 
within the space of a few years. They differed in methods, in ritual, and 
in means of support, but they all had the one common object, — the im- 
provement of youth. 

With the rise and growth of these youth agencies came a gradual recog- 
nition by educators that the school was not fulfilling its whole mission. It 
was still concentrating on the mental development of a select few, and 
neglecting character training. When economic forces began to throw into 
the secondary schools a vast number of non-academically minded youth, it 
became apparent that the school must greatly enlarge its concept of educa- 
tion. Accordingly, progressive schools began to include a variety of voca- 
tional training courses in their curriculums, and encouraged the develop- 
ment of extra-curriculum activities of many sorts. 

Once begun, the movement has swept onward with increasing force. 
The national government, through such agencies as the CCC and the NYA, 
has demonstrated other worthy activities. At present there are three types 
of organizations engaged in youth-training: the school, Federal agencies, 
and non-governmental agencies. The success and efficiency of each depends 
in considerable measure upon the degree of co-operation among them. The 
schools cannot afford to ignore the activities of the other agencies, for the 
work they are doing is too important, a fact that has come to be recog- 
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nized by public opinion. The question to be considered, then, is to what 
extent can and should the school co-operate with them. 

To reach any adequate solution of this question, it will first be neces- 
sary to consider the nature and purposes of the principal non-school agencies 
serving youth of secondary-school age. Considerations of space must limit 
the present discussion to a few of the largest organizations of national 
scope. Organizations affiliated with a particular religious denomination, 
such as the Epworth League, the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
Christian Endeavor, or the Baptist Young Peoples’ Union, are purposely 
omitted. While their value in the character training of youth cannot be 
doubted, the public school is not in a position to have official relationship 
with any particular religious group; it may, of course, join with such or- 
ganizations in sponsoring a community project. 

There is difficulty in giving the number of members of youth organi- 
zations. Such organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire 
Girls have an annual registration and each member pays a small annual 
registration fee. Thus the exact registration is known. However, many 
organizations do not have this annual, individual registration, hence it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to know the exact membership of some. 


I. What are the purposes of the major youth agencies? 


1. The Boy Scouts of America. This is the largest organization of 
its kind in the world. The Scout movement began in England in 1908 
under the leadership of Sir Robert Baden-Powell. In a short time it 
acquired a remarkably large membership and spread to several other 
countries. The Boy Scouts of America was founded in 1910 and re- 
ceived a charter from Congress in 1916. In September 1941, the: num- 
ber of Scouts and Cubs was 1,084,559. If the Philippines are included, 
the total boy members is raised to 1,467,363. The total number of reg- 
istered adult members including “Den Mothers” is 346,594. The total 
membership since 1910 is 7,467,236 boys. The total number. of men 
leaders is 1,808,824. If the Philippines are included, this total is raised 
to 9,582,416. The purpose of the group as stated in its constitution, is “to 
promote, through organization and co-operation with other agencies, the 
ability of boys to do things for themselves and others, to train them in 
scoutcraft, and to teach them patriotism, courage, self-reliance, and kindred 
virtues, using the methods which are now in common use by Boy Scouts, 
by placing emphasis upon the Scout Oath and Law for character develop- 
ment, citizenship training, and physical fitness.” 

The Boy Scouts have an extensive organization, with about six hundred 
local councils covering every city and county of the United States and its 
possessions. While its age spread is from twelve to eighteen years, its appeal 
is particularly to youth of junior high-school age, and its junior group, the 
Cubs, extends its services to boys of elementary-school age. Its methods 


Wyland, R. O., Scouting in the Schools. Teachers College Contributians to Education, No. 631, 
1934, from Handbook for Scoutmasters, (1927 ed.), p. 478. 
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stress character training through the practical application of the twelve- 
point Scout Law, and the acquiring of skills in a large variety of fields, 
motivated by promotion through a series of ranks and the awarding of 
merit badges. Scouting emphasizes not only individual improvement but 
the duty of service to others. The Boy Scouts of America is the only strictly 
youth organization to be a constituent member of the American Council 
on Education. 

2. The Camp Fire Girls. This organization for girls from eight to 
sixteen years of age was started in 1912. Its membership in 1941 was 307,- 
027, including older girls and women. Its stated purpose is 

To provide an opportunity for the personal development of girls 
through group experience, by means of a program of leisure-time 
activities designed to be fun for the girls; to provide enriching exper- 
iences and help them find joy, zest, and adventure in everyday life; to 
cultivate skills; to give practice in the democratic way of working with 
others; and to help girls become self-reliant, happy individuals and re- 
sponsible members of society.’ 

A recent study of girls’ clubs shows that the program of the Camp Fire 
Girls includes at least four of the seven cardinal objectives of secondary 
education.’ 

There is a very wide range of activities, so that each local group may choose 
according to its own interests. The activities include such subjects as home- 
making, handicrafts, camping, games, social affairs, music, literature, dra- 
matics, health, nature study, personal grooming, and community and 
world-wide citizenship. Camp Fire groups are formed of six to twenty 
girls in a church, school, or neighborhood, with an adult volunteer leader 
and a sponsoring committee. Guidance and advice are provided by the 
national headquarters. 

3. The Girl Scouts. Founded in 1912, the organization has a mem- 
bership of 675,617 including both girls and women, of whom the majority 
are girls from ten to fourteen years of age, with about forty-five thousand 
senior Girl Scouts from fifteen to eighteen years of age. In 1939 there were 
troops in 5685 towns. The purpose of the organization is 

To bring to girls a program which will help them to become happy, 
well-balanced persons and active, responsible citizens; to serve society 
by helping girls to be good members of their own families and good 
citizens of their communities, of the nation, and of the world.‘ 

The methods and general program correspond closely to those of the Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. Girls are urged to be helpful to the schools, 
to the community, and to other people. Each troop consists of sixteen to 
thirty-two girls, under adult leaders. The value which many educators 


*Chambers, M. M., Youth-Serving Organizations, Washington, D. C. American Youth Commissien. 
1941,—2nd ed., p. 23. 

*Fudge, Helen G., Girls’ Clubs of National Organization in the United States. Rosemont, Pa. 
The Author, 1939, p. 77. . 

“Chambers, M. M., of. cit., p. 24. 
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place on the work is indicated by the fact that a number of colleges and 
normal schools give training courses in Girl Scout leadership.” 

4. The American Junior Red Cross. This youth agency was formed 
in 1917 during the First World War. Its membership in 1940 was listed 
at over eight and a half million. This is probably due to its close associa- 
tion with the schools, for membership is through schools only. A unit con- 
sists of one room of an elementary school, or one hundred pupils in a 
secondary school. Annual dues are paid by the unit; no individual mem- 
bership fee is required. The organization’s purposes are service to others, 
health in mind and body, and world-wide friendship. In the pursuance of 
these aims, the members engage in various kinds of social service work; 
make gifts for institutions and children in other countries; co-operate with 
the public health authorities; and take part in all the activities of the na- 
tional Red Cross that have educational value. All money raised in the 
schools becomes part of a service fund, which is administered according 
to Red Cross policies by a joint committee of local Red Cross officers and 
school authorities. 

5. 4H Clubs. This movement was organized and sponsored by the 
Extension Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. It is a result of 
the demand that arose in the early part of the present century for an educa- 
tional program for rural youth that would meet their special needs. Rural 
schools were too likely to copy their curriculums from those of larger city 
schools, so that their courses were often divorced from the realities of farm 
life. The 4-H Clubs are planned to give rural youth practical training in 
things they will probably need in their every-day life. They propose to 
“help rural boys and girls to develop desirable ideals and standards for 
farming, home-making, community life, and citizenship.”* Technical in- 
struction is provided; in particular, boys and girls are taught the value of 
research and the scientific attitude toward farm and home problems. Habits 
of healthful living are encouraged, and individual initiative in improving 
agricultural procedures. The 4-H Clubs today have over a million and a 
half members. Each group is under the leadership af an adult volunteer, 
and is supervised by the representatives of the Extension Service in the 
county. Each member is required to complete a “demonstration unit” 
showing his knowledge of approved farm practice. These demonstrations 
include such projects as food canning, poultry raising, and fruit growing. 
Individual competition in these projects is strong, and there is further com- 
petitive effort among neighboring clubs. State and national camps or con- 
ventions help to unify the program. The 4-H Clubs embody many of the 
principal objectives of secondary education,’ and are of real value to rural 
boys and girls. 

6. Future Farmers of America. This organization is sponsored by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education of the U. S. Office of Education. 








‘Fudge, Helen G., op. cit., p. 251. 
Chambers, M. M., op. ¢it., p. 92. ° 
"Fudge, Helen G., op. cit., p. 77. 
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It was formed in 1928, the outgrowth of a number of state associations of 
boys enrolled in classes for agricultural education, under the provisions of 
the National Vocational Education Act. There are over six thousand eight 
hundred local chapters, with two hundred thirty thousand members. The 
stated purposes are: 

To strengthen the confidence of the farm boy in himself and his 
work; to create more interest in the intelligent choice of farming occu- 
pations; to create and nurture a love of country life; to improve the 
rural home and its surroundings; to encourage cooperative effort; to 
promote thrift; to improve scholarship; and to encourage organized 
recreational activities.” 

The attainment of these goals is sought through activities by which the 
member may advance from one grade to another. Each grade requires the 
member to go through a training period in leadership, to attain a certain 
rank in scholarship, and to have earned a certain amount of money by his 
own efforts in a supervised farming program. For instance, to attain the 
highest rank, that of “American Farmer,” the boy must have completed 
at least three years of vocational agriculture, be in the upper forty per cent 
of his class in all subjects, and have earned five hundred dollars.’ There is 
probably less youth-leadership and initiative in the organization than in the 
4-H Clubs, since the Future Farmers are more circumscribed by adult 
regulations and regular class requirements. 

7. Boys’ Clubs of America. This is a national association of local clubs 
for boys, founded in 1906. Its total membership is nearly three hundred 
thousand, with about three hundred fifty member organizations in thirty- 
seven states. The programs of the local clubs stress physical education 
especially swimming, health (clinics and medical or dental treatment is 
often provided when necessary), musical groups, camping and various 
forms of entertainment. The national headquarters makes community sur- 
veys to discover the conditions of recreation provided for boys, conducts 
training courses for workers with boys, and offers guidance to local clubs. 

8. The Young Men’s Christian Association. This is one of the oldest 
youth organizations in the country, and one of the most influential. In 1938 
there were 1290 local units in the country, with a membership gain of nearly 
fifty per cent since 1932. While its appeal is primarily to young men above 
secondary-school age, thirty-five per cent of its membership is under eighteen 
years of age. Its purpose is 

To promote health and physical fitness; to assist men and boys in 
finding and organizing clean and refreshing social life and recreation; 
to encourage . . . application of Christian ideals to the building of a 
better society; to promote racial and religious tolerance and peace; to 
advance education and the welfare of family and community.” 


SChambers, M. M., op. cit., Pp. 93. 
Brown, R. R., Some American Youth Organizations and Youth-Serving Agencies. Unpublished 


report, Washington, D. C., American Youth Commission, 1940, pp. 158-9. 
Brown, R. R., op. cit., p. 128. 
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The local associations usually maintain buildings with residence and 
eating facilities, and usually have pools, gymnasiums and other equipment 
for physical training, as well as reading rooms, lecture rooms, and other 
provisions for cultural advancement. Often they set up classes for various 
types of vocational training. The services to younger boys lie particularly 
in the supervision of Hi-Y and Gra-Y clubs, for boys of secondary- and 
grade-school age, respectively. Hi-Y Clubs are usually under the direction 
of a volunteer adult leader. Their activities include sports, hobbies, social 
affairs, and efforts directed toward the improvement of school and com- 
munity life. State, regional, and national conventions and camps are held 


annually. 
9. The Young Women’s Christian Association. This organization was 


formed in 1906 by a merger of two earlier groups of the same nature. Its 

purpose is 

To advance the physical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. The ultimate purpose of all its efforts (is) to 
seek to bring young women to such a knowledge of Jesus Christ as 
Savior and Lord as shall mean for the individual young woman fullness 
of life and development of character, and shall make the organization 
as a whole an effective agency in the bringing in of the Kingdom of 
God among young women.” 

In 1938 there were 419 local units, excluding college groups. The dues- 
paying membership is small compared to the number of persons participating 
in its program; there were about three million participants in 1938, of 
whom eleven*per cent were between twelve and eighteen years of age. Its 
program, like that of the YMCA, is varied to suit many needs, and includes 
recreation, education, employment guidance, discussion groups, and social 
work, 
The YWCA has always been interested in fostering the needs of high- 
school-age girls. Several of its leaders were active in the formation of the 
Camp Fire Girls in 1912. Its own direct activities with girls were co-ordi- 
nated in 1918 by the organization of the Girl Reserves, which in 1938 had 
about 332,000 members. Local groups, under volunteer leaders, study per- 
sonal, community, and social problems. Religion has a definite part in the 
program, and the aim is to promote the development of moral and Christian 
characters. Democratic participation in the planning of activities is fol- 
lowed, and the Girl Reserves differ from some other youth organizations 
in that they have abandoned the use of awards or honors as a motivating 
influence for the accomplishment of desired objects. 


10. Boys’ State. This is a comparatively recent and somewhat unique 
agency for promoting better citizenship. It is sponsored by the American 
Legion, which adopted it in 1936 after its origin in Illinois in 1934. It has 


"Quoted in Vance, Catherine S., Girl Kescrve Movement of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. Contributions to Education, No. 730, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, 


Columbia University, 1937, p. 10. 
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The Illinois Boy State Organization inducts its new governor at its annual meeting in Springfield. 
Governor Green of the state administers the oath of office to the 18-year old winner. 


spread to twenty-eight states with several more planning to participate. 
About forty-five thousand boys have received training under its program. 
While there is a national committee which serves in an advisory capacity, 
the state department of the Legion in each participating state is the real 
controlling force, determining its own policies. Boys’ State is not an organi- 
zation in the sense that the YMCA and the Girl Scouts are; it is rather a 
training school for a selected group of boys. Local Legion posts, civic clubs, 
school authorities, or other groups choose boys between the ages of fifteen 
and eighteen years, and send them to a central place in the state for an in- 
tensive training period of a week or more. Their expenses are paid, and 
they are brought under the guidance of a group of counselors, volunteers, 
about half of whom are Legionnaires. 

The training period is intended to provide practical experience in the 
principles of governmental organization, particularly state and local. The 
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boys are divided into groups, representing governmental units in the state. 
They carry on political campaigns, attend lectures on political organization, 
and participate in governmental activities. Each state has developed its own 
methods and material for instruction, which the sponsors assert are com- 
pletely free of any form of propaganda or indoctrination. 

11. Civilian Conservation Corps. This is one of the two outstanding 
New Deal agencies for the service of youth. It was begun in 1933 as one 
of the earliest efforts to deal with wide-spread unemployment, especially 
among young men. Its program has a triple objective—conservation of 
natural resources, work relief, and vocational training for out-of-school 
youth, Each CCC camp has an educational director, whose task is to pro- 
vide, often with inadequate means, a widely varied curriculum of educa- 
tion and training for the enrollees, whose educational backgrounds range 
all the way from illiteracy to college. The following statements give an 
outline of the CCC’s educational aims: 

a. To develop in each man his powers of self-expression, self-entertain- 
ment and self-culture. 

b. To develop pride and satisfaction in co-operative endeavor. 

c. To develop as far as practicable an understanding of the prevailing 
social and economic conditions. 

d. To preserve and strengthen good habits of health and mental develop- 
ment. 

e. To assist, by vocational training and counselling, each man better to 
meet his employment problems when he leaves camp. 

f. To develop an appreciation of nature and of country life.” 

The greatest educational value offered by the CCC is in the work ex- 
perience it offers. About seven-eighths of the working day is devoted to 
manual labor, and the classroom training is purely voluntary. 


12. National Youth Administration. Organized in 1935 by Executive 
Order, this unique development in the American social scheme was another 
phase of the New Deal attack on the evils of unemployment. It was realized 
that great numbers of young people were out of school and out of work, 
and that they constituted a serious menace to the future welfare of 
the country. Many others were in danger of having to leave the secondary- 
school or college through lack of funds, and they would further swell the 
army of disillusioned and unfortunate youth. Therefore the Federal gov- 
ernment provided the means by which those in school might continue their 
education, and those out-of-school might receive vocational training which 
would enable them to become self-supporting. The main features of the 
NYA program are well-known, and require little description here. Young 
people in the secondary school who can satisfy the school authorities that 
financial aid is necessary are employed at various types of work that have 
an educational value. The maximum amount they may earn in this way 
is six dollars a month. For out-of-school youth, NYA provides two types of 


42"Education in the CCC Camps,"’ in School Life, 24:103-9; January, 1939. 
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set-up. In urban areas there are local centers which give vocational training 
and related experience. Where the population is more scattered, resident 
centers are established to which youths are brought for a period of similar 
training. These resident centers are in effect Federal vocational schools. 
They provide, in addition to training, most of the features of the ordinary 
school, such as athletics, publications, and social affairs. Unlike the tradi- 
tional schools, however, the students do not stay three or four years; there 
are wide differences in curriculums, and the students are paid cash wages. 
At the beginning of 1940, about 285,000 young people were being employed 
either in local or resident centers, and another fifty-five thousand were on 
the waiting list.” 


Il. What should the school’s policy be toward non-school youth 
agencies? 

The rapid growth of the many youth-serving agencies, such as those 
described above, has presented the secondary school with a serious problem 
which it cannot ignore. The very fact that so many organizations exist, 
whether Federally or privately supported, indicates that they meet a need 
which the schools have failed to satisfy. Should the schools adopt a policy 
of indifference, or one of co-operation? If the latter, what methods of co- 
operation are advisable, and to which agencies should these methods 
be extended? 

Much has been said and written on these questions. Chambers, who 
had done much investigating in the field, says that the school cannot in- 
sulate its pupils from the community, and may profitably permit use of 
school facilities by other organizations. He points out, however, that this 
co-operation must be exercised with care, since the schools are for all the 
youth and they should be guarded against the intrusion of commercial, 
partisan, or sectarian propaganda.” 

Another writer, who has studied the relationships of schools with 
scouting, comments: 

A complete system of education will employ all resources at hand. 

It will include the entire process of education, both formal and in- 
formal, curricular and extra-curricular, within the school and without 
the school . . . Our methods of teaching and living with children are 
the means of stimulating their growth through activities in the school 
and outside the school, guided by adults and yet providing ample op- 
portunity for children to do things on their own .. . If the school must 
supply the deficiencies of the home and community, the schools must 
have a vital interest in all the constructive social forces in the com- 
munity life.” 

13}acobson, Paul B., ed., ‘“‘Youth and Work Opportunities,” in Bulletin of the National Associa- 

tion of Secondary-School Principals, 24:114-5 (Apr. 1940). Much of this issue is devoted to descrip- 
tions of the type of activities carried on both in various resident centers and in a number of high 
school student-work programs. Also see the May 1941 issue of the same publication by the same editor 
entitled ‘Youth at Work.” 


4Chambers, M. M., op. cit., p. 4. 
Wyland, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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These statements merely indicate the general trend of educational 
opinion. The Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association in 1932 formulated a set of principles to be followed in the 
relationship of schools with other agencies. Among them this appears: 

Even though the school were equipped to do all the things that 
the various outside organizations are now doing, it is a question 
whether the school should undertake to do them all, for the outside 
organizations bring new points of community contact. Their interest 
in child development should help to make the whole community 
environment more wholesome for child life.” 

Evidently, then, there can be little doubt as to the proper answer to the 
question as to whether the schools should co-operate with other desirable 
agencies, The quoting of other opinions would be superfluous. The next 
point to be considered meets with less unanimity of thought. 


Il. With what agencies may the school properly co-operate? 


The Department of Superintendence has laid down a general principle 
to govern this question: 


The school, in reaching a decision as to whether or not it wishes 
to co-operate with other organizations, takes as its first consideration 
the needs and interests of the pupils. It looks to the educational values 
of the method and the program content of the organization to be co- 
operated with.” 


There can be little difference of opinion as to the soundness of this 
dictum. The schools exist for the child, and unless an organization can show 
that its principles and program have a constructive educational value, the 
school should avoid permitting its facilities or support to be used. Particular 
care should be exercised in these days when “isms” flourish, and so many 
youth organizations appear under dubious auspices. 

In considering the question of co-operation between the schools and the 
twelve major agencies described above, the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls may be considered as a group, since their general aims 
and methods are very similar. Several studies have been made of the effects 
of their programs, especially of the Boy Scouts. Evidence that their influence 
has been considered desirable is shown by the fact that in 1932 reports from 
over one thousand elementary-school principals gave 51.6 per cent as having 
Boy Scout units in their schools, 31.9 per cent with Girl Scout units, and 
17.5 per cent with Camp Fire Girls.” Similar findings were made in in- 
vestigations in 1920 and 1926. Jacobson and Reavis state that in the ele- 
mentary school the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts have been found next in 
usefulness to the parent-teacher association as a community aid to the 
schools, and that an active scout troop is probably just as vital an influence 








Tenth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., (1932), pp. 334-7. 

‘1 bid., pp. 334-7. 

Wyland, op. cit., p. 32. 
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at the junior high-school level.” Such limited studies as have been made 
of the comparative achievements in school of scouts and non-scouts are 
favorable to the former.” Wyland sums up the arguments in favor of school 
support of scouting by pointing out that scouting objectives overlap nearly 
all the social functions of the school; that its methods and principles are 
squarely in line with best educational practices; that scouting already deals 
with many boys in our schools and has a moral obligation to reach as many 
more as possible; and that it is a strong factor in our national program for 
developing better citizens.” These statements are undoubtedly true also of 
the Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls. 

The YMCA and the YWCA, with their junior programs (Hi-Y, Girl 
Reserves, etc.), together with the Boys’ Clubs of America, represent another 
type of agency. While their activities and emphases relate to different forms 
of character training from scouting, their objectives would seem to be 
equally valid and desirable from the point of view of the school. They are 
among the oldest of our youth organizations, and have gained popular sup- 
port and approval over a period of years. Since their activities appeal ef- 
fectively to youth of fifteen years of age or older, they are of particular 
value in supplementing the work of the secondary school, especially in 
guidance and employment counselling. 

The Junior American Red Cross is an agency which no school should 
hesitate to support. Its emphasis upon service to others, aid to the unfor- 
tunate, and international friendship provides character training of a par- 
ticularly desirable kind. In its membership organization, through school 
units only, it is unique; and the essential democracy of this method, which 
enables every youth to participate, is well suited to the nature and purpose 
of the organization, and to the educational aims of the school. 

In rural areas the 4-H Clubs and the Future Farmers of America fulfill 
somewhat the same functions for youth as do the YMCA, YWCA, and 
similar organizations in urban sections. They provide a measure of group 
social activity, a program of health education, and training in the develop- 
ment of character. In all these things the school can heartily co-operate. 
Moreover, since rural secondary schools are coming more and more to 
recognize their duty to train youth for the special needs of rural life, they 
may well find it desirable to encourage outside agencies working along the 
same line. The application of the scientific method to agriculture is a com- 
mon aim both of rural schools and of the Federal government, and youth 
agencies with this objective should receive the support of both. It is possible 
that these organizations have, in some instances, overemphasized the com- 
petitive aspects of their program and money-making projects to send repre- 
sentatives to state and national gatherings. It may be wise to encourage re- 
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thinking these practices in the light of the general principles presented in 
this publication. 

Boys’ State, both because of its newness and its type of organization, 
presents a problem somewhat different from that of the agencies previously 
discussed. The school heartily approves the idea of training for better 
citizenship. It should be of great value to the youth of America to have the 
American Legion devoting itself to the training of better citizens. The 
Legion has co-operated in establishing and sponsoring Boys’ Clubs and Boy 
Scout troops. In various discussions in the past, some factors alleged as pos- 
sible limitations of the Boys’ State are: (1) that its training is limited in 
time to one or two weeks; (2) that it is limited in scope as to the number 
of boys; (3) that it is limited to boys who are probably already outstanding 
citizens in their schools; and (4) that too much emphasis is placed on lec- 
tures and political campaigns. However, these limitations, if they are limita- 
tions, probably can be overcome. It is possible to have too much unfavor- 
able criticism of an organization for what it does not do. There is need for 
recognition for the useful work that any organization performs. Educators 
will study with keen interest the work of the Boys’ State in its attempt to 
develop better citizens. 


The most present and pressing problems for school men in this whole 
field of co-operation is that offered by the growth of the CCC and NYA. 
It is now generally recognized that these agencies fulfill a greater purpose 
than merely that of providing work relief for unemployed youth during a 
time of economic emergency. Originally regarded as temporary expedients, 
they are coming to be considered as permanent and necessary additions to 
our national educational program. Their form and status may be altered 
in the future, but the nature of the changes depends in large measure 
upon the attitudes adopted toward them by our school administrators. If 
they recognize that these Federal agencies are filling a real need which the 
schools can help meet, the result will be a boon to the nation’s youth. If, on 
the other hand, the schools generally ignore the Federal agencies and their 
work, it is likely that the latter will continue to develop along their own 
lines to the extent of creating a national system of education paralleling 
the state-controlled system. 


The point which needs to be understood is that the school and the 
Federal agencies each have a function in the education of youth. The school 
can do far more in general education, but it lacks the facilities, and the 
funds to provide work experience on a large scale. The traditional attitude 
has been that the school would train the mind, and industry the hand. But 
modern conditions of industry make it increasingly difficult for youth to 
find jobs without previous training of a technical sort. As one expert says: 


Anyone who has observed what labor does for young people in the 
CCC camps and on the work projects of the National Youth Admin- 
istration cannot escape the conviction that manual work is so beneficial 
that there should be a pooling of the experiences of the federal 
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agencies with those of the schools if a sound program is to be de- 

veloped for the future of the young people of this nation.” 

It is very probably true that the schools have overlooked opportunities 
to provide work experience in the community, especially in the various local 
government services. Pupils might very well be given opportunities to learn 
different types of work in this way. 

The National Youth Administration has come in for various kinds of 
criticism from school men. It has been said that the amounts paid to sec- 
ondary-school workers is inadequate for the purpose; * that payment for 
relief jobs detracts from the willingness of pupils to do volunteer work in 
the schools; that control of NYA is in the hands of people who are in- 
experienced in educational work; and that it creates a hierarchy of officers 
and a group of institutions independent of already-established agencies 
which might have been expected to deal with educational activities.” These, 
and other objections, are valid, and must be met and corrected as far as 
possible as the schools and Federal government co-operate further. The 
National Committee on Co-ordination in Secondary Education has made a 
study of the entire problem, and among its recommendations is this state- 
ment: 

The work-projects program for youth and the student-work pro- 
gram of the NYA should eventually be placed under the administra- 
tion of state and local educational authorities, with the Federal gov- 
ernment exercising leadership, providing financial aid, and exercising 
a decreasing amount of control.” 

It also makes this suggestion: 

Such educational undertakings as the Federal government deems 
essential in the future should generally be developed through the state- 
local units of educational administration, or should be so located and 
so planned that they may be readily absorbed by state-local school 
systems.” 

The Educational Policies Commission in a recent statement” make the 
following conclusions and recommendations: 

1. That federal funds for student aid should be continued and 
hereafter should be appropriated to the U. S. Office of Education, 
rather than to the NYA, for distribution to schools, colleges, and uni- 
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versities through the appropriate educational © 
agencies of the several states. 


2. That as soon as they have completed 
their present emergency assigment of train- 
ing workers for the national defense produc- 
tion program, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
should be discontinued as separate youth 
agencies; that their functions as agencies of 
vocational training, general education, and 
guidance should be continued but should be 
transferred to state-and-local educational 
agencies; that their functions as public works 
agencies should be continued but should be 
located with the general agency or agencies 
of public works. 


provided for state-and-local educational agen- doing their best under Federal impondon. 


cies, to equalize educational opportunities between the states and to establish 
new educational services required to meet nation-wide needs; and that 
this aid should be adequate to support a comprehensive effort to meet 
the educational needs of youth. 


4. That the Federal government should supply leadership to the state- 
and-local educational agencies, through research, conference experimenta- 
tion, demonstration, and publication; and that the government should 
center its educational leadership in the U. S. Office of Education. 

If these recommendations are followed, and the schools accept the de- 
sirability and necessity of Federal support for the kind of youth training 
which the CCC and NYA are doing, there should be little ground for 
criticism in the future. 


IV. In what ways shall the school co-operate with other youth agencies? 


The means of co-operation between the school and other agencies must 
vary with the organization and the community. The growing policy in 
many places is to make the facilities of the school plant available to desir- 
able youth groups at times when they are not needed for school purposes. 
The school building may be used as a meeting place for such groups, and 
they may be given the use of the gymnasium. The school may encourage 
its pupils to join such groups as the Hi-Y, the Girl Scouts, or some other 
group by permitting the organizations to put on an assembly program or an 
exhibit. Administrators or teachers may act as volunteer group leaders, 
although no pressure should ever be placed on a teacher to give such service. 
The question of how closely to integrate outside club activities into the 
program of the school is a difficult one. Some have claimed that since 
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scouting and similar activities have educational value, they should be in- 
corporated into the school system, with teachers as leaders.” However, it 
has usually been found that attempts to formalize activities that are pri- 
marily inspirational have a deadening influence both on the leadership and 


the membership.” 

One of the most important activities of many youth groups is camping. 
It is quite possible that this is a field that the schools might cultivate. A few 
public schools are already carrying on a program of summer camps, and 
since camping has undoubted values in character training, its possibilities 
should not be overlooked.” The experimental summer work camps carried 
on by the Progressive Education Association and the American Friends 
Service Committee have proved the value of such experience for youth. 


Probably the most useful way in which the school can bring about the 
proper co-operation between youth agencies for the greatest total good of 
the young people is to take the initiative in the formation of a community- 
youth council. The report of the National Committee on Co-ordination in 
Secondary Education previously quoted is partially devoted to suggestions 
for such a council. Its membership should include representatives of the 
board of education, the Employment Service, the several Federal youth 
agencies, the local social welfare organization, the various youth groups 
(Boy Scouts, YMCA, 4-H Clubs, etc.), the churches, the park recreation 
departments, the library, the Chamber of Commerce or other business 
groups, labor unions, and any other groups which in a given locality may 
seem to have something to contribute. Since the value of such a council 
depends in great measure upon the quality of its leadership, an executive 
secretary should be employed capable of heading up the council’s work in 
an energetic manner. 

Such a community council may of course be expanded to take in civic 
groups other than those concerned with youth problems, and can develop 
an all-inclusive program for community welfare. Such a plan was adopted 
three years ago in Dowagiac, Michigan, and has met with such success that 
it has been adopted in other Michigan towns.” A community-youth council 
need not concern itself only with large-scale and long-range projects for 
youth betterment; it can do a great deal to bring about efficiency, harmony, 
and teamwork among the various agencies in little matters. It can promote 
co-operative exhibits and demonstrations; maintain a joint schedule of ac- 
tivities to reduce conflicts of dates; locate worth while work experience for 
school youth on the NYA rolls, where the school itself cannot provide suf- 
ficient useful tasks; sponsor athletic leagues, contests and playdays; and do 
a thousand and one other things which no single organization, even the 
school, could do by itself. It can provide a unified program of academic 
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The Help Wanted sections of daily papers are studied by boys and girls, who call on 
employers to acquaint them with the qualifications of M. P. L. Members. 
This is real co-operation and self-help. 


and character training, wholesome recreation, vocational experience, guid. 
ance and employment service, so that the youth of the community need no 
longer enter into adulthood half educated, maladjusted, and cynical about 
the future. A successful community-youth council can do all these things, 
and the school is the natural leader. The modern school must recognize its 
duty as the oldest and greatest youth agency, except the home and the 
church, and extend its fullest support to every means which will promote 
the welfare of the youth. 
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CHAPTER X 


Extracurriculum Activity Funds 


‘THe ExtracurricuM Procram of the secondary school provides a 
laboratory where pupils learn to carry on activities with a minimum of 
faculty direction. Such a laboratory is an essential part of the school if 
education is to be more than merely learning about things, if it is to be 
actual experiences on the part of the pupils. They are there free to formu- 
late their own purposes, the only limitation upon each being his ability to 
make his purpose seem worth while to the rest of the group. They are 
there free to carry these purposes out, learning from successful experience 
and stimulated by it; learning from failure, too, lessons in better planning, 
techniques of group action, techniques of execution, or perhaps learning 
something of their own limitations and areas of ineffectiveness. 

In such a laboratory they learn lessons in co-operation which, unfor- 
tunately in too many cases, is not consistent with conventional classroom 
procedures. In the classroom individual performance is marked, which 
places the pupil in direct individual competition with the other members 
of the class. Success consists in giving evidence of individual cleverness, of 
doing something better than others in the group can do it, something unique 
or spectacular—certainly not in submerging himself in the furtherance of 
a group project. : 

In such a laboratory pupils learn to appraise the results of their activ- 
ities, to appraise realistically in terms of satisfaction from a job well done, 
satisfaction from having proven adequate to a testing situation, satisfaction 
from the approval evident in the behavior of his fellows. 

Such activities are increasingly important to the school as it becomes 
more difficult for the home or other out-of-school activities to provide such 
experiences. In a former generation it was almost inevitable that the boy 
or girl had tasks to do outside of school which provided for him a very 
definite purpose and opportunities for self-direction. These responsibilities 
also furnished opportunities for the exploration and development of 
special abilities which he might have. 4 

The school activity program has grown up with no planning of its ‘ 
financial problems. The only concession made to the extracurriculum pro- 
gram was permission to use the school plant and facilities. Pupils were 
completely responsible for carrying out such projects as they might under- 
take and were expected to raise any funds that might be necessary in con- ‘i 
nection therewith. Faculty members were assigned to various activities, q 
but received no extra compensation or recognition of the extra-curriculum 
duties as a part of their teaching load. 

As the extracurriculum program has developed in our public schools 
certain important principles have emerged. It is generally accepted that 
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the program has an educational function which justifies it as a part of the 
regular organization of the school; that this function is to teach boys and 
girls to become self-directive, to develop special abilities in them, and to 
afford them an opportunity to learn to function in a democracy. Since the 
purpose of the extracurriculum program is educational experience, it follows 
that all pupils should have an opportunity to participate. Lest some people 
be excluded from participation whose most profitable experience in the 
secondary school might be in extracurriculum activities, scholarship is not 
made a condition of membership. There is no intention upon the part of 
the present-day school administrator to use the more attractive extra- 
curriculum experience as a club over the boy or girl to enforce attention to 
the curriculum program. There is also concern on the part of the admin- 
istrator lest the ability to contribute financially become a condition of 
membership, thus creating a group selected on the basis of the economic 
circumstances of the family. 

Because of the few opportunities in the secondary school for pupils to 
learn business management, a laboratory in this area is especially valuable. 
Pupils can be taught about money and management. It is possible to teach 
them how to record operations, and the importance of analyzing operation 
records, These things, however, take on very little meaning until the youth 
has had enough experience in handling transactions to appreciate the situa- 
tions that are likely to arise. Learning how to make a budget becomes a real 
experience when one is planning expenditures of real money out of actual 
income that must be planned and arranged for. Training in judgment in 
money values becomes effective when the problem of making limited funds 
cover as many needs as they can be made to cover is met and solved. Record 
keeping takes on meaning when records are made of actual transactions in 
which the group is interested, when it is made evident that the record must 
be clear and understandable to other people who have an interest in the 
transactions recorded and who have a right to seek access to the books. 
Record keeping takes on a new meaning when differences represent actual 
money that must be accounted for at the expense of hours and hours of 
concentrated and worried labor instead of the concession of a point or two 
in the mark on the bookkeeping exercise. To all members of the school, in- 
cluding both sponsors and members of pupil organizations, the manage- 
ment of finances furnishes an opportunity for appreciation of the best 
methods of handling money. 

The school needs as good an accounting system for this extracurriculum 
fund as it does for the school funds administered by the board of education, 
for the protection of all concerned. Adequate records will protect the pupil 
organizations against misuse of its funds. The officials of pupil organiza- 
tions will be protected against embarrassing situations that may be due to 
ignorance, carelessness, unfriendly suspicion, or to temptation at a vulner- 
able moment. And the school administration is protected from impossible 
supervision of the many details connected with the handling of funds ot 
many small, independent organizations. 


































Accounting for income will be 
enforced upon all schools now 
that the Federal government has 
removed the exemption from 
payment of amusement taxes 
which has heretofore been en- 
joyed by schools. The new act, 
1941, calls for the payment by 
schools on tax on admissions, 
which will require satisfactory 
records of income from athletic 
contests, concerts, dramatic en- 
tertainments, school parties, carni- 
vals, dances—all revenue pro- 
ducing activities in the nature 
of admissions. The practices in 
large numbers of schools have 
heretofore been rather loose and 
vulnerable up to the moment of The Extracurriculum Finance Organiza- 


deposit with school accountant tion of the Grosse Pointe, Michigan High 


School provides encouragement to the 
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with remittance covering taxes hundreds of pupils in this school build- 
on all performances in any cal- ing up her “stamp collection” of Defense 
Saving Stamps. 


endar month which must be 
filed with the collector of internal revenue of the district in which the 
school is located on or before the last day of the succeeding month will 
demand strict and efficient handling of all funds from the moment the 
first dollar is received. 

The regulation of the finances of pupil activities is a problem whose 
complexity depends upon the extent to which the pupil organizations exist 
for educational purposes. Appraisal of such a program presents the same 
problem as does appraisal of the functioning of the school system itself. If 
smoothness of operation is the criterion by which the school program is to 
be appraised, it is possible to plan a smoothly running scheme. The smooth- 
ness of operation upon which a school may pride itself can be obtained by 
wise and far-sighted policy making by the administration, resourcefulness, 
and thoroughness in planning on the part of the faculty, efficient and re- 
sponsible execution of the plans by selected individuals, and constant, frank, 
systematic appraisal of the functioning of the program by the administra- 
tion and faculty. It would be possible, if this same efficiency is desired, to 
incorporate the accounting for the funds of pupil activities into the account- 
ing system of the board of education, with policies to be determined by 
the financial officials of the school, funds allocated to the different organi- 
zations by the administration, and the wise use of funds insured by re- 
quiring approval of all expenditures by a carefully chosen agent in whom 
the school authorities have confidence. 
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Since, however, the purpose of the activity program is to provide pupils 
with experience in managing their own interests—to make policies, to plan, 
to make mistakes, to learn to make better plans, to avoid repeating mis- 
takes—a smoothly operating system may be a suspicious omen, an indica- 
tion that the business of the activities is being managed for pupils instead 
of by them. The school administrator in setting up his extracurriculum 
program will be concerned, therefore, with questions such as follow. 


I. Who should formulate policies regarding the regulation of finances 
of extracurriculum activities? 

The final responsibility for determining policies with reference to the 
program rests with the secondary-school principal. He will, however, place 
the student activity fund under the general control of a finance committee. 
This committee should be a standing committee of the Student Council. 
Membership on the committee should be by appointment, and should in- 
clude a representative from each of the main organizations of the school as 
well as a representative of the faculty. The Council treasurer must be a 
member of the committee ex officio, and in similar fashion, the school 
accountant, a faculty member, should be adviser to the committee. The 
finance committee should formulate policies and make decisions with refer- 
ence to the activity fund, subject to the veto of the secondary-school prin- 
cipal. The power to enter into contracts and to obligate the school should 
be reserved to the principal or to the superintendent. 


II. What are the functions of the finance committee? 

The finance committee is an advisory committee on financial policy. Its 
deliberations are reported to the Student Council for action. It is a clearing 
house for all financial matters. It receives the budgets of the pupil organiza- 
tions and recommends the distribution of these funds to the Council in 
such a way as best fits the budget. Such a committee is absolutely necessary 
in a school where receipts go into a common fund for the general good. 
The committee is also responsible for an annual audit of the financial state- 
ment. It may also provide a training course for treasurers of organizations 
which will teach fundamentals of record keeping and specific procedures 
of the school system. 

In case of deficit on the part of any organization the finance committee 
shall decide whether the over-draft is to be allowed and shall also decide 
from what account funds are to be transferred to cover the deficit. At the 
close of the year the finance committee decides whether a particular organi- 
zation may carry over to the new, year unused portions of its allotment, 
or whether to return them to the general fund and re-budget them. 


III. How much authority may be given to the finance committee? 

Some schools are reluctant to allow the committee full control over the 
funds, feeling that for expenditures of unusually large amounts precautions 
should be taken by setting up limits beyond which the approval of the 
principal or board of education is necessary. The more complete the author- 
ity of the committee, the more valuable the system will be for the pupils. 











The Student Council operates the bank of West Technical High School of Cleveland, Ohio. Through this 
«medium money for pupil activities are carefully accounted for and at the 
same time pupils get a variety of life experiences. 





























It is probable that the committee representing the best judgment of the 
student body is capable of passing judgment upon expenditures of such 
funds as pupil functions will have raised. The right to incur liabilities, 
however, should be withheld from the finance committee. Prosivion should 
be made for the approval of the secondary-school principal or the board of 
education to any contract involving any organization of the school. i 

IV. How are funds for pupil organizations to be raised? 

Dues or assessments are the easiest methods of raising needed money, 
and have the merit that they tend to spread the financial burden evenly; 
over the membership of the organization. They are likely to be burdensome 
upon some members, however, and may even be prohibitive. In a club 
existing for educational purposes, membership should not be closed to some 
pupils for lack of financial qualifications. Furthermore, if assessments are 
not permissible, there will be challenge to achieve purposes by creative 
activity and resourcefulness. The lesson of how much fun it is to plan 
creatively to achieve purposes with the funds available may never be 
learned; the discovery of how much one can accomplish with judicious . 
use of funds may never be made if it is possible to meet financial emerg- ‘ 
encies by asking for money contributions. 

Another method of raising funds is to permit pupils to engage in 
revenue producing projects. The right to undertake such a project needs to 
be controlled, because ideas for making money occur to pupils in unpre- 
dictable ways, and with strong appeal. The projects they propose are likely 
to make demands upon the student body, the faculty, and the community 
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that can become annoyingly burdeizsome. It is necessary to set up policies 
to control them as a precaution against impractical ideas, extravagant 
dreams, or projects that may be disapproved for ethical reasons. 

There is much to be said for financing activities by grants from the 
board of education, or by an activity ticket purchased by pupils, thus pro- 
viding a fund that can be allocated to the various activities on the basis of 
the educational values of each, and its possible contributions to the educa- 
tional growth of pupils. If activities are financed entirely by subsidy, it 
becomes very easy to use the control of finances as a club over an organiza- 
tion, or at least exposes the administration to the charge that such control 
is being exercised. Forbidding such projects as tag days, candy sales, and 
other money raising projects would deprive pupils of opportunities for 
valuable management experience. To keep disbursements within the limits 
of a budget is only a part of financial management. When needs arise which 
threaten to exceed the budget, it is possible to meet the situation either by 
trimming expenditures to keep them within the budget, or by increasing 
the income and thereby expanding the budget. More realistic experience is 
possible with both courses open to pupils. 

It seems reasonable that a school may need to recognize all three 
methods. Because of the values inherent in its program, the number aad 
characteristics of the pupils to whom it appeals, and the money raising pos- 
sibilities it has, one activity, say a dramatic club, may be permitted to sup- 
port its program by income from its activities; another, debating for ex- 
ample, should be subsidized by the board of education; while the greater 
number of activities may best be supported by a share in the proceeds from 
a school activities ticket. 

V. How should activity funds be apportioned among the various school 
organizations? 

A budget should be made out by each organization listing the items of 
expenditure anticipated for the coming year, and the total allowance desired 
for the carrying out of its program. The finance committee them on the 
basis of the educational possibilities of an organization, its contribution to 
the welfare of the school and its own membership, and the number of mem- 
bers whom it serves, decides how much each organization shall have, and 
submits its report as a recommendation to the Student Council, or to the 
principal if it is set up as a school rather than a Student Council committee. 

VI. Should the income from a given organization be deposited to the 
credit of that organization and for its use? 

It is preferable to consider all pupil activities to be projects of the entire 
school, to be supported by the entire school (pupils, faculty, and parents), 
all in varying capacities (participants, service roles, spectators). The income 
from all activities then goes into a common fund, together with the income 
from school activity tickets, for distribution among activities in accordance 
with the recommendations of the finance committee. Only an activity that 
did not share in the general fund would be in a position to ask for the 
right to earmark its own income. 
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A school accountant 

: should be selected to 
head up the system. He 

may be a member of 

the faculty or probably 

- the bookkeeping teacher. 
He should be under 

j bond, and be responsi- 
» ble for all funds, for all 
records, for the training 


of organization treasur- _The Student Council of the Main Township High School, Park Ridge, 
er’s, and for reports to Illinois meet to discuss and plan the finances of their 


the organizations at in- CT SA 


tervals in accordance with the policies of the system. 

Since tenure is short in many schools, the central file kept by the ac- 
countant should be simple, and should contain a statement describing in 
detail the procedures. The ledger sheet of each activity should carry a i 
statement of the policies governing that account. 

VIII. How does a school introduce the activity ticket plan? 

A description of a typical system may be helpful. In school X the faculty 
sponsors and the pupil leaders of all extracurriculum activities were called 
together to discuss the advantages of such a plan. A year’s budget was pre- 
pared, liberal enough to run the activities on the present scale for one year. if 
An estimate of income was made, and the balance of the budget estab- 
lished the amount that must be realized from the sale of tickets. It was esti- hi 
mated that two-thirds of the student body was a reasonable guess as to the q 
ticket market. On this basis, a ticket program was launched. Tickets were i} 
sold for two dollars cash, or ten cents a week for twenty-five weeks. The A 
ticket entitled the holder to the school paper, operetta ticket, admission to 
all athletic events, admission to the junior and senior class plays, and to L 
certain specified evening dances. | 


A SIMPLE SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING FOR ACTIVITY FUNDS 


The activity-fund accounting system must provide a record of transac- 
tions in such form as can easily be kept and at the same time provide in- } 
formation that will easily be found and also can be easily understood. 
School organizations are directed by advisers who are busy, and in most 
cases the sponsorship represents work that is not considered in arriving at 
the teaching load. Many advisers are untrained and unpracticed in record 
keeping, as are pupil officers with whom they must work. In the case of 
both advisers and pupil officers the term of office is short and new hands 
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take hold regularly and frequently, so that provision must be made for the 
instruction of those who are involved in the handling of activity funds. 
The process, therefore, by which receipts and disbursements get into the 
records must above all things be simple to explain, and to understand. 

There will be difficulty in vouching for the amount of receipts only in 
connection with events to which admission is charged. The arrangements 
for such events will cover the preparation of tickets numbered in sequence, 
each ticket bearing the price of admission, the amount of the tax, and the 
total charge. Whether commercially printed or duplicated at school, the 
total number of tickets prepared must be established by evidence acceptable 
to the Internal Revenue agency of the U. S. Treasury. The method of sell- 
ing tickets must be so planned that there will be no tickets unaccounted for. 

A ticket report should be made out by the treasurer of the organization 
responsible for the performance when the sale is complete and all monies 
received are deposited with the school accountant in the central activity 
account, to be disposed of in accordance with the policies laid down by the 
finance committee. Whether the funds are to be credited to the account of 
the organization making the deposit or are to be credited to a general ac- 
count or allocated to various activities is a matter of school policy. 

At the time the deposit is made the organization treasurer receives a 
receipt (Form A) which he can file with his records, and the school 
accountant retains a copy of the receipt. A receipt book, three receipts to 
the page, with carbon copies permanently bound into the book, leaves with 
the accountant a complete original entry of all deposits made with him. 

When the organization wishes to withdraw money from the account, 
the organization treasurer makes out a pay order (Form B) with the 
necessary information filled in. He has the pay order signed by the organ- 
ization sponsor and delivers it to the school accountant. The accountant 
then issues a check in’ payment of the item, and files the pay order as his 
authorization. The accountant has his record of checks issued, which serves 
him as the original entry of all disbursements. 

A ledger card or sheet (Form C) for each organization completes the 
system. The ledger card carries the signature of the adviser, the signature 
of the student treasurer, the amount of the budget allowance, and remarks 
relative to any special policies which apply to a particular organization. 
To this card is posted from the receipt book all income which has been 
received for an organization, and from the check book is posted all dis- 
bursements. A third column gives the balance available. 

At the end of each month the school accountant secures the bank state- 
ment, reconciles the bank record with his own, and then makes a report of 
the month’s activity in triplicate. This report covers for each organization 
the balance on hand at the beginning of the month, an itemized statement 
of all receipts during the month, an itemized list of disbursements made 
during the month, and the balance available at the close of the month. A 
summary of the report listing the organizations of the school, and giving 
for each the balance on hand at the beginning of the month, total receipts 
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for the month, total disbursements for the month, and the balance on hand 
at the end of the month should be a part of the report. 

One copy of this report is to be placed in the files of the school account- 
ant, together with the copy of the bank statement and the canceled checks 
for the month. A second copy of the report goes to the secondary-school 
principal or the board of education, and the third copy is distributed among 
the organizations, each one receiving its own monthly statement. 

The forms necessary for such a system will be a report of ticket sales, 
a simple cash book for each organization treasurer to record receipts and 
disbursements for his organization, a book of receipts for deposit for the 
use of the school accountant, a book of pay orders for the treasurer of each 
organization, a conventional check book with remittance advice for the 
use of the school accountant, and a supply of extracurriculum activities 
ledger cards. Such a system will, without involving technical accounting 
or complicated procedures, permit an organization to receive money, to 
deposit that money with the school accountant, and to make disbursements 
from its funds. It will provide the organization with a monthly report of 
receipts and disbursements itemized, and a statement of the balance avail- 
able. This will meet the needs of all organizations except for a few unusual 
circumstances. The provision of a finance committee with authority to 
exercise judgment in such cases will take care of these exceptional needs. 
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CHAPTER XI 


The Relation of Activities to the Curriculum 


1. What is the best relationship of pupil activities to the curriculum? 

This question is an earnest one in the modern secondary school. A few 
schools have taken the position that every activity which merits the time 
and attention of pupils should be a definite part of the curriculum and be 
credited toward graduation. A larger number insist that some areas of 
pupil activity are best left out of the regular curriculum. It is necessary 
at the outset, therefore, to define the terms used in the title. 

In educational literature the term curriculum is used generally to desig- 
nate the total offering of the formal work of the school. Gradually curricu- 
lum has come to mean the complete description of work to be covered, 
with objectives and methods of learning and teaching. The representative 
teacher and layman usually use curriculum in one or both of these mean- 
ings. In the major part of this chapter the term is used in the former sense, 
designating the total offering. 

A number of leaders have attempted to introduce a more defensible 
concept of curriculum. Grizzell’s’ statement is particularly helpful; he as- 
serts that “the total educational offering recognized by the school is charac- 
terized as the educational program of the school, and any part of that 
offering appropriate to the educational needs of the individual learner is 
designated as @ curriculum.” Continuing the analysis, he says: “The cur- 
riculum is interpreted here as the sum total of experiences necessary to the 
development in the individual of an efficient social personality.” The final 
section of this discussion uses curriculum in this more definitive and vital 
sense. 

Student activities have existed in some form since the earliest schools. 
Grizzell* has revealed the significance of individual sports, participation 
in government, dramatics, forensics, publications, and athletics in schools 
from those of early Greece to modern times. Kandel” has shown the impor- 
tance of “the corporate life of the school” for the training of character in 
the great schools of England. 

In the United States public secondary schools were at first indifferent 
to student activities and generally ignored them. There followed a period 
of active opposition to and open condemnation of student activities. This 
attitude characterized the majority of school faculties from about 1890 to 
1910. In recent decades, however, principals and teachers have recog- 
nized, fostered, and controlled these activities. 


1Grizzell, E. D. 1937, American Secondary Education. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


pp. 120-121. 
%Grizzell, E. D. ‘‘The Evolution of Student Activities,"’ Educational Outlook, 1, November, 1926, 


Pp. 19-31. 
3Kandel, I. L. History of Secondary Education, Boston; Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1930. pp. 310 


f., pp. 327 f., pp. 387 f, 
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It is unfortunate that the term “extracurriculum” was originated. It 
was probably the product of the periods when these activities were either 
ignored or openly opposed. The term seems to suggest a dichotomy which 
modern school practice does not support. Attempts to foster such terms 
as co-curriculum, semi-curriculum, inter-curriculum, or simply student 
activities have not succeeded, however, in displacing the older terminology. 
Fortunately, modern usage is investing the term “extra-curriculum” with 
larger meanings. . 

The period of the phenomenal development of extracurriculum activi- 
ties paralleled the period of rapid increase in secondary-school enrollments. 
Some see the activities as a means of meeting the divergent needs of this 
growing and heterogeneous pupil population. It is implied that the curricu- 
lum was formal and static, but that extracurriculum activities were flexible, 
free from formal restrictions, and therefore became an important means 
of serving the interests and educational needs of the new fifty per cent. 
Experienced teachers and administrators would likely attest to this gen- 
eralization as it relates to athletics. Nevertheless, every study of pupil par- 
ticipation in extracurriculum activities which has been reported supports 
the fact that the pupils with the highest scholastic aptitudes and academic 
performances are the most active in the extracurriculum activities. 

The reasons for the remarkable development of extracurriculum ac- 
tivities are, in our judgment, positive ones. The two major explanations 
are that during this same period there has been developed a better under- 
standing of the psychology of adolescence, as well as progressively clearer 
concepts of the proper means of training youth for citizenship. The psycho- 
logical studies which deal with the period of adolescence have revealed 
many of the characteristics of the youth of secondary-school age. The physi- 
cal, psychological, and social changes which occur during adolescence make 
the period of utmost consequence. Teachers and administrators are more 
sensitive, therefore, to the emotions, the budding idealism, the new urges 
to action, the consciousness of and interest in others as a group, the restless- 
ness and spirit of adventure which characterize the adolescent. With in- 
creasing clarity they see extracurriculum activities as indispensable me- 
diums for guiding and directing these adolescent tendencies into worthy 
and desirable channels. Consequently, the modern school administrator 
and teacher are deliberately fostering pupil organizations of many types. 
They are concerned especially about the corporate life of the school as the 
medium par excellence for developing the active and intelligent citizen. 

TRENDS OF ACTIVITIES IN RELATION TO THE CURRICULUM 


During the school year 1933-34 data were secured from 269 four-year 
and senior high schools, each enrolling four hundred or more pupils, known 
to have progressive educational programs, and representing forty-five states, 
the District of Columbia, and the Canal Zone.‘ The twenty-eight activities 
studied were: four of the journalistic type,— namely, the newspaper, 


‘Jones, Galen. Extra-Curricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum. Contributions to Bduce- 
tion, No. 667. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1035. 99 pp. 
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magazine, yearbook, and handbook; five music activities — boys’ glee club, 
girls’ glee club, chorus, orchestra, and band; nine athletic activities, in- 
cluding basketball, football, track and field, baseball, tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, wrestling, and hockey; two of the forensic type, namely, dramatics 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOLS HAVING ACTIVITIES 

CURRICULAR AT TIME OF THEIR INTRODUCTION COM- 

PARED WITH PERCENTAGES HAVING ACTIVITIES CURRICU- 
LAR IN 1933-34. TOTAL NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, 269° 











Number of ee cart Differences in 
Schools Percentages with 
Offering At Time of School Year the P. E. of the 
Activity It Introduction 1933-1934 Differences 
1. Newspaper 243 20.6 50.6 -30.0+2.8 
2. Magazine 90 8.9 14.1 5.2+3.4 
3. Yearbook 229 2.2 99 7.715 
4. Handbook 129 3.1 5.7 -2.6+5.5 
5. Boys’ Glee Club 236 39.8 75.8 -36.0+2.9 
6. Girls’ Glee Club 242 44.2 77.9 —33.7+2.8 
7. Chorus 209 53.1 78.6 -25.5+3.0 
8. Orchestra 261 43.3 82.6 -39.3+2.6 
9. Band 241 43.6 80.0 -36.4+2.8 
10. Basketball 264 3.8 14.5 ~10.7+1.7 
11. Football 257 4.7 9.8 5.1+1.6 
12. Track and Field 254 3.1 10.8 7.715 
13. Baseball 208 5.3 13.1 -7.8+2.0 
14. Tennis 232 3.0 10.0 -7.0+4.2 
15. Golf 191 2.6 6.8 42+14 
16. Swimming 115 11.3 23.2 ~11.9+3.4 
17. Wrestling 90 10.0 15.1 -5.1+3.4 
18. Hockey 77 13.0 18.7 -5.7+4.0 
19. Dramatics 251 16.0 45.0 -29.0+1.8 
20. Debating 229 12.7 43.8 -31.1+2.7 
21. Student Council 213 4 4 0 
22. Assembly 232 0 0 0 
23. Clubs 


a. Departmental 231 
b. Recreational 206 
c. Honoring 196 
d. Special Interest 175 
e. Outside Agency 222 
24. Home room 196 2.1 2.6 -S+1. 
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SAdapted from Galen Jones, /bid. p. 15, Table IV, and p. 42, Table XV. 











Central High School of Flint, Michigan provides an enrichment in their health and physical 
education program through a variety of pupil activities. Opportunity is provided for 
; all girls who desire, to learn the fundamentals of hockey. 
and debating; five types of clubs classified as departmental, recreational, 
honoring, special interest or hobby, and outside agency clubs; and the stu- 
dent council, the assembly, and the home room. 


II. Are secondary schools tending to move activities into the regular 
curriculum or to leave them extracurriculum? 

The data bearing on this question for each of the activities studied are 
contained in Taste I. For each activity there is shown, first, the number 
of schools offering it; second, the percentage of schools which had placed 
the activity on a curriculum basis at the time of its introduction into the 
school program; third, the percentage of schools which by 1933-34 had 
included the activity as a curriculum offering; and fourth, the difference in 
the two percentages with the probable error of the difference. Whenever 
the differences in the two percentages for the respective activities were 
greater than 4.4 times the probable errors of the differences, it is held that 
a definite trend is revealed and that additional study of schools similar to 
those included in the study would show comparable results, with trends 
in the same direction. 

APPRAISAL OF INDICATED TRENDS 

The newspaper, the five music organizations, dramatics and debating 

are moving steadily toward curriculum status. Each of these fields has an 


Adapted from Galen Jones, /bid. 
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extensive and desirable body of knowledge which is organized for teaching 
effectiveness and which requires the increased time thus afforded. Their 
inclusion tends to enrich the curriculum offering and to make it more 
flexible. It is reasonable to expect that the trend will and should centinue. 


Reference to Taste I shows that the club program and the assembly 
are regarded as extracurriculum activities; the Student Council is con- 
sidered a curriculum activity in only one school; and the home room is 
curriculum in only five of 196 schools. Furthermore, the principals of these 
schools believe that these activities should remain extracurriculum. By and 
large, courses of study for these activities are not available and would 
probably formalize them, if developed. Those areas, when wisely and 
unobtrusively directed, capitalize pupil initiative in many situations im- 
portant to the life of the school. It would appear, therefore, that it is 
highly desirable for those activities to retain their extracurriculum status. 


EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION 


III. Do schools which administer certain activities as definite offerings 
in the curriculum reach more or fewer pupils than schools which promote 
the same activities only as extracurriculum activities? Does the size of the 
school affect the percentage of pupils who participate in activities? 


Assuming the desirability of extensive participation in activities, an 
assumption which is defended generously in educational literature, then 
answers to the questions are of great significance. 


In a study’ of 269 secondary schools during the school year 1933-34, it 
was found that schools which administered the newspaper, boys’ glee club, 
girls’ glee club, chorus, orchestra, band, and dramatics as curriculum offer- 
ings were reaching a significantly larger proportion of their enrollments 
than was being done in schools which operated these activities as extra- 
curriculum only. These facts argue strongly, therefore, for the conclusion 
previously mentioned; namely, that the inclusion of these activities in the 
curriculum is a trend in the proper direction. A direct relationship was 
also found between the size of the school and the proportion of the student 
body enrolled in the activities, whether they were administered on a cur- © 
riculum or extracurriculum basis. The large proportions of pupils who 
participated were found in the smaller schools. Since the study was con- 
fined to schools of four hundred pupils and above, sixty-nine per cent en- 
rolling from four hundred to fifteen hundred pupils with thirty-one per 
cent enrolling from fifteen to six thousand pupils, conclusions concerning 
the small secondary school cannot be drawn. For the larger schools, how- 
ever, it seems clear that American secondary schools can become too large 
if an increased participation in activities is regarded with the importance 


which appears defensible. 


‘Ibid. p. 68. 
"Ibid. p. $3. 
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The Table Tennis Club of New Jersey’s Columbia High School in South Orange 
provides opportunity each afternoon for recreation and for good 
character building associations 


THE LARGER SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RELATIONSHIP 


The modern secondary school uses all of the life of the school for edu- 
cative purposes. It consciously seeks to develop the secondary-school gradu- 
ate who possesses both social competency and knowledge. Such a school, 
therefore, recognizes its total educational offering as the educational pro- 
gram of the school, and leads the individual learner to plan a curriculum 
appropriate to his educational needs from any part of that offering. 

In this larger and more significant sense there is no question of curricu- 
lum or extracurriculum as traditionally defined. Rather, the school is, first 
of all, concerned that it have an adequate educational program with which 
to meet the varying capacities, interests, abilities, and needs of the indi- 
vidual learner. Secondly, it intentionally organizes and nurtures those 
areas of school life and activities which are essential to the development 
of the socially adjusted individual. The progressive school not only per- 
sists in the achievement of these goals, but also vitally maintains its func- 
tion of developing the person who knows something. 

The home room, clubs, assemblies, and student participation in school 
control are the basic student activities. They provide the school with its 
main chance to achieve a sense of belongingness so essential to growth of 
healthy personalities. They pay dividends by what they contribute to knowl- 
edge, understandings, habits, attitudes, and ideals; yet one of their chief 
values is the opportunity which they give the pupil to do something for his 
school. What the English schools call “the corporate life of the school”: 
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possesses, perhaps, the emotional color and the implications for citizenship 
education which is the essence of this emphasis. For it is in the promotion 
of the welfare of the school, in working for the improvement of the school, 
in striving to build a truly great school, that the pupil encounters problems 
of moment to him, and that the citizen is nurtured. 

The Committee on Student Activities of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals takes the position, therefore, that student ac- 
tivities are an indispensable part of the educational program of the school 
and that each pupil’s curriculum should include those activities appropriate 
to his best development. The modern secondary school, with its functioning 
guidance program, assists each pupil to plan wisely his curriculum by draw- 
ing on the total educational offering, to the end that its graduates are so- 
cially competent persons who know something. 
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Gra-Y, 118 


Handbook, 40, 57, 61-62, 144 
Handbook, Student Council, 21, 28 
High School: 
Alice Deal, Jr., Washington, D.C.,93 ; 
Ann Arbor Sr., Ann Arbor, Mich.,39 ; 
Cass Lake, Minn., 79; 
Central, Flint, Mich., 49, 51, 55, 
73, 145; 
Central, Tulsa, Okla., 19; 
Clayton, Mo., 63; 
Columbia, South Orange, N. J., 147; 
Daniel Webster, Tulsa, Okla., 19; 
Dover, Ohio, 89; 
Eau Claire, Wis., 37; 
Grass Lake, Mich., 81; 
Greenfield, Jr., Montclair, N. J., 27; 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., 41, 42, 59, 133; 
Haddon Heights, N. J., 9; 
Haw Creek Twp., Gibson, Ill., 86; 
Highland Park, IIl., 9, 10, 15, 33, 
43, 45, 53, 84-85; 
Jefferson Jr., Dubuque, Iowa, 95; 
Lincoln School, New York City, 86; 
Main Twp., Park Ridge, Ill., 137; 
Marshall, Minneapolis, Minn., 81; 
Martinsburg, Pa., 85; 
McDonogh, New Orleans, La., 69; 
Muskegon Sr., Muskegon, Mich., 9; 
Newton, Newtonville, Mass., 23, 
109, 143; 
Peters, New Orleans, La., 69; 
Pierre, S. Dak., 29; 
Sacred Heart, Minn., 82; 
Shillington, Pa., 35; 
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Springfield, Mo., 25; 
Tappan Junior, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
’ 9, 75, 83, 86-87, 101; 
Union, Phoenix, Arig., 61, 97; 
University, Lansing, Mich., 9; 
Von Steuben, Chicago, IIl., 127; 
Webb City, Mo., 25; 
West Aurora, IIl., 65; 
West Tech., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Will Rogers, Tulsa, Okla., 19; 
Woodburg, Pa., 85 

Hi-Y, 34, 40, 118, 124, 127 


Illinois Boys’ State, 119 

Illinois H. 8. Association, 103 

Illinois Principals’ Association, 103 

Indiana Activities Committee, 102 

Interscholastic, See ATHLETICS, 
CONTESTS 

Inter-School, See ATHLETiCS, CONTESTS 

Intramural, See ATHLETICS, CONTESTS 

Invitation Day, 82 


135; 


Journalism course, 64 
Junior Red Cross, 116, 124 


KVOO Day in Tulsa, Okla., 19 


Language Club, 34 

Latin Clubs, 43 

Learner, Educative experience for, 6 
Ledger card, 138 


Magazine, 57, 61-62, 144 

Manual, 57 

Mathematics Club, 34 

Michigan Schoolmasters Club, 103 

Michigan State Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee for Student Activities, 
103-06 

Motion Picture Club, 34 

Mott Pentathlon, 51 


National Association 
Councils, 23, 29 

National Band and Orchestra Con- 
tests, 103 

National Committee on Co-ordination 
in Secondary Education, 126, 128 

National Conference on Student Par- 
ticipation, 28-30 

National Forensic League, 104 

National Honor Society, 29, 35-36, 40 

Natienal Junior Honor Society, 36 

National Music Camp, 87 

National-Regional competition festi- 
vals, 103, 104 

National Scholastic Press Assn., 57-58 

National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society, 104 

Newspaper, school, 6, 50, 53, 54, 57, 
61-62, 142 

Newswriting courses, 64 

Non-achievement in student activities, 
12-19 


of Student 


North Central Assn., 104-106, 111 
NYA, 113, 120-21, 124, 126-27, 128 


Pep club, 15, 34 

Principal, responsibility of, 18, 22, 
28-30, 42, 48, 60, 64-65, 102-103 

Principles, guiding, for assemblies, 
91-98 

Problems, critical, 6, 11-20 

Progressive Education Assn., 128 

PROMISING PRACTICES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, 8 

Publications, 6, 57-66; 

Public relations, 71-72, 87, 88 

Pupil participation, extent of, 146-48 


Quill and Scroll, 58 

Radio Club, 19, 34 

Rating scale, school club, 44 

Receipt book, 138, 140 

Record keeping, 132 

Recreational needs, 50 

Red Cross, Junior, 34 

Report, ticket, 138, 140 

Rifle club, 45 

ROTC, 14 

Scholastic Editor, 58 

School Activities, 9 

School camp, 86-87 

School Press Review, 58 

School Review, 9 

Scribblers club, 63 

Smith-Hughes vocation program, 105 

Sororities, 38 

Stage production, 94 

Stamp club, 34 

State forensic council, 103 

Student Council, 6, 7, 12, 13, 21-30, 
42, 53-54, 70; 

STUDENT COUNCIL HANDBOOK, 21, 28 

STUDENT LIFE, 9, 30 

Summer camp, 128 


Tax on admissions, 133, 138 

Teacher load in relation to student 
activities, 18-19 

Teachers, adequate training of pros- 
pective, for student activities lack- 
ing, 18, 58-59 

Ticket, activities, 22, 136; 

Trends, appraisal of, 145-56 

Trips, educational, 6, 36-38, 67-90 

U. S. Office of Education, 126-127 

Walking trip, 80 

Weaknesses in student activities, not 
insurmountable, 19 

Week-end trip, 83 

Yearbook, 18, 57, 62, 144 

YMCA, 113, 117-118, 119, 124, 128 

Youth Hostel trips, 83, 84 

Youth-serving agencies, 113-129; 

YWCA, 118, 124 














J Vows Notes 


ConsUMER Topics FoR CLASSROOM USE—This year, many teachers will in- 
clude consumer topics in their material of instruction. Prices, scarcity, quality 
are on the minds of students and their families. Discussion of these problems is 
a valuable approach to almost every subject. CONSUMER UNION has for a num- 
ber of years given considerable attention to the development of instructional 
material for classroom use in an effort to provide necessary information on 
consumer purchasing. The units are used in connection with CU Reports. An 
indication of their merit is the fact that thousands of secondary-school pupils 
throughout the United States are using them in the various school courses in 
which they are enrolled. The current issue of Consumer Class Plans suggests 
consumer topics for inclusion in English, social studies, health, science, and 
home economics courses. Special rates are available for pupil use. Sample cop- 
ies will be sent free, on request to Consumers Union, 17 Union Square, New 
York City. 

LoAN PACKETS ON EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE—An information 
exchange on education and national defense has been established in the U. S. 
Office of Education as a clearing house for ideas and materials on this subject. 
Thirty-seven different types of packets are now available for loan. The loan 
packets are made up of materials contributed by schools, organizations, and 
other interested groups and individuals. Most of the packets contain approxi- 
mately ten items each on the topic stated in the title of the packet. These items 
vary in length from a few pages to more than 50 pages. These materials have 
been carefully selected and offer many helpful suggestions concerning ways in 
whieh schools, colleges, and communities can aid national defense. School 
faculties will find them a valuable basis for group discussion. These packets can 
be borrowed for examination and use in any school. As the number of copies 
of each packet is limited, not more than three packets may be borrowed by any 
one school at any one time. Materials are loaned for a period of two weeks 
from the date of their receipt. The following number of packets are already 
available in the designated field: Seven on elementary education, five on 
secondary education, five on vocational-secondary and adult education, three on 
adult education, seven on higher education, and ten general packets. Further 
information can be secured from INFORMATION EXCHANGE, U. S. OFFICE OF 
EpucaTIon, FepERAL Security AGENCY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

AN INFORMED NaTION Is ONE OF AMERICA’S BEST DEFENSES—The National 
Broadcasting Company has recently published an attractive folder in which it 
lists the weekly survey of the NBC defense programs. Likewise, the brochure 
contains a listing of a large number of special programs that deal with national 
defense. NBC has originated and produced 627 defense programs during the 
first seven months of this year. Behind these lies a still more dramatic pic- 
ture of how the broadcasting companies have given to the nation, teeming 
planes, tanks, gun and ammunition factories, the U. S. steel works, the bustling 
ship yards, navy bases, and the army and navy and marine encampments, to 
bring to the American people a vivid factual, on-the-scene report of the progress 
of national defense. This brochure distributed by the National Broadcasting 
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Company, RCA Building, Radio City, New York should be of special interest 
to schools utilizing the radio as a definite part of classroom instruction. 

SougcE MATERIALS FOR THE CLASSROOM—Teachers and students desiring 
reprints of the late Marcus Lee Hansen’s “Immigration, A Field for Research,” 
appearing in the Autumn issue of Common Ground, may obtain one without 
charge by writing to the publishers, Common Council for American Unity, 222 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Louis Adamic, editor of Common Ground, an- 
nounces that the article is reprinted from Professor Hansen’s book, “The Im- 
migrant in American History,” and indicates “practical lines of approach to 
a rich and too-neglected field in American scholarship.” Professor Hansen’s 
more recent book, “The Atlantic Migration,” won the 1941 Pulitzer Prize in 
History. Common Ground, a quarterly, began its second year with the Autumn 
issue. Written primarily for the general reader, the magazine, however, has 
developed special departments for teachers. 

Prizes of $50 each for secondary-school and college students are announced 
by the magazine for literary contributions on the theme of “The Coming and 
Meeting in America of People from all Ends of the Earth.” Information may be 
obtained from the Council. 

DEFENSE SAVINGS ProGRAM—The U. S. Treasury Department announces 
a program of information for students about the defense program and how it 
will be financed. The schools, however, are not to be solicited for assistance in 
the sales campaign. “Should some school or class, of its own free will, desire 
to co-operate with the defense program by instituting a plan for the purchase 
of bonds or stamps, we would welcome the patriotic purpose,” the Treasury 
announcement says. “But the government has no desire to coerce, solicit, or 
ungently influence the public schools of America to become sales agencies for 
bonds and stamps.” The information objective of the Treasury Department 
will be implemented in a series of publications available to schools from the 
county or city Defense Savings Committee where the school is located. It is 
expected that these Committees will include as members either the superin- 
tendent of schools of the community or some other school official. 

MEETING OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM ASSISTANTS—Sixteen 
secondary-school teachers were designated as curriculum assistants to 
devote part of their time during the present year to the preparation of 
curriculum materials in co-operation with committees in several subject 
fields of the Cincinnati, Ohio secondary schools. The plans for the secondary 
school curriculum development program are taking shape and are well 
under way. 

Each curriculum assistant is to serve for one year and igs assigned 
to the usual school in which he teaches. One fifth of his teaching time will be 
devoted to the project assigned to him in the program for curriculum 
development. Other duties will include preparing, revising, and editing 
curriculum and instructional] materials; meeting with curriculum committees 

and, in connection with these meetings, preparing reports and summaries; 
and visiting other teachers to study and prepare reports on curriculum 
practices. The project or projects assigned each assistant will be directly 
related to his teaching duties. Projects which will be carried on during 
the present year involve the commercial subjects, English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. 
Scripr Excuance or U.S. Orrice New Rapio Services—Research 
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into educational radio unknowns, technical advice on radio and sound 
equipment, and publication of bulletins on radio in education are new services 
planned by Office of Education’s Educational Radio Service with $16,400 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1942. Two specialists are provided, one 
to run the educational radio information service on activities in U. S. and 
other nations, and the other to co-ordinate research on major problems 
in education by radio to cut down duplication, advise schools in using 
transcription equipment, classroom receivers and sound systems, and, in 
particular help schools plan FM stations. Script Exchange emphasizes 
this year collecting and lending scripts and recordings on understanding of 
Latin America, morale, and national defense. It lends recordings of defense 
programs produced by government agencies, notably the Treasury’s Bond 
Drive, OEM’S “Defense in Action” series, and the Justice Department’s “I 
Am An American” programs. 

It has scheduled these publications: directory of U. S. secondary 
schools having 16-inch, 33-1/3 rpm _ transcription playback equipment; 
new list ef college courses on radio training; guidance leaflet on radio 
employment opportunities; manual of basic information in planning educa- 
tional FM station; fifth edition of script catalog, to include almost 1,000 
scripts; and catalog of educhtional recordings. 

Making Your Own Way—Students, recent graduates, and others who 
think they would like to go into business for themselves, instead of working for 
an employer all their lives, will find the advantages and disadvantages 
of doing so succinctly described in Starting Your Own Business. This is 
the latest leaflet in the series of 67 Occupational Abstracts published at 
New York University by Occupational Index, Inc. Single copies 25c, five 
dollars a hundred. 

A Fast-Grow1ne FieLtp—The Illinois State Department of Public 
Instruction reports that over 18,000 adults and secondary-school students 
have attended 516 distributive education courses in 106 Illinois cities since 
the establishment of the Illinois program for Distributive Education in 
1937. In 90 schools during the past year, 11,537 were enrolled. As with other 
fields of vocational education, these schools were reimbursed by the Illinois 
Board for Vocational Education. 

Of those enrolled in secondary-school classes, 93% continued their jobs 
on full time basis immediately upon being graduated. During the school 
year alone, these students earned an average of $246.25, or almost $5.00 
per week. Schools and merchants have combined to render a distinct social 
and economic service to all concerned and have profited from this co-operative 
educational effort. The adults enrolled voluntarily, each spent from six to 
twenty evenings studying selling, store management, fabrics, fashions, adver- 
tising, and related subjects. Employers as well as employees attended. The 
demand for repetition of these courses during the school year just beginning 
proves the popularity and effectiveness of these classes. 

Hor Luncues For Scuoor Pupms—Are you planning on serving hot 
lunches in your schools this winter for the pupils who need that nourishing 
mid-day meal to make them grow strong and healthy? If you are, you 
may have arranged through your State welfare department to get some of the 
free foods donated to such programs through the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Then the lunch itself is your problem. Here are some tips on planning 
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the school lunch from Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, as reported in Conswmer’s Guide, publication of the Consumer’s Counsel 
Division of the Department. “Idealiy,” she says, “a school lunch is made up of 
one nourishing main dish, a glass or two of milk, fruit or vegetable in some 
form, bread and butter or a sandwich, and a simple dessert.” That’s not a hard 
and fast rule, of course, for your menu will vary with the facilities for 
cooking and serving at your school, as well as with food value of the main 
dish. 

Here are three menus on that pattern: One is: meat loaf, served with a 
raw vegetable sandwich, fruit shortcake, and milk. Another is: Spanish rice 
with salt pork, carrot sticks, or other raw vegetable, bread and butter 
sandwich, stewed dried fruit, and milk. And the third: vegetable chowder, 
muffins, prune cottage pudding, and milk. If you haven’t the equipment 
or space to serve a whole noon meal, you can improve the lunch in your 
school by serving one substantial dish, such as stew or soup, to supplement 
what the pupils bring from home. Or if it’s impossible to do even that, you can 
supply a glass of milk or a serving of fruit or a nutritious sandwich filling 
to be put on the bread that the pupils carry to school. 

Maxine Booxs ReapaBLe—How to write informative books so that 
they are at the same time useful and easy to comprehend for the reader,— 
and this label attaches to everyone from the pick and shovel laborer to 
the college graduate who has not the inclination to wrestle with long and 
technical volumes ;—This is the problem that the Readability Laboratory of 
the American Association for Adult Education has worked on for the past 
five years. The first phase of the Laboratory’s work comes to an end this fall. 
Its experimental series, the eleven volumes called the Peoples Library, has 
been read by well over two hundred thousand people and their reactions to 
the books have been carefuly studied. Lyman Bryson, Professor of Education 
in Teachers College, Columbia University and director of the Readability 
Laboratory, believes that from these reader reactions and from experience 
gained in producing the Peoples Library can be drawn certain conclusions 
pertinent to the thinking of people living in a democracy today. 

Professor Bryson said that many careful investigators believe that not 
more than 10% of the adult American population ever reads a book. Most of 
the rest are magazine and newspaper readers, and of those a good proportion 
confine themselves to pulp magazines and the funny papers. The reason for 
this is not that most people are stupid but rather that the books either 
do not deal with problems that concern the common man, or if they do, 
the approach and writing is technical and difficult to comprehend. The People’s 
Library is intended to deal with the problems of the common man in his own 
language. Typical titles are Which Way America? Let Me Think, Science in 
Your Life, and the economics of Getting and Spending. Recently completed 
tests among 65 public libraries indicate the success of the books among an 
almost complete cross section of the population. The age-range of readers 
was from 11 years to “over 80”; the scope of occupations from fish peddler 
to college professor. Almost all of the readers queried liked the books, and 
70% of them suggested titles for additional volumes. 

ScHOOLsS TO CO-OPERATE IN STUDY OF PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS FOR 
TeACHING—Fourteen secondary schools in Michigan have undertaken this 
year an experimental study of classroom procedures and instructional materials 
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used in teaching plane geometry. This experimentation is sponsored and 
directed by the Michigan Study of the Secondary-School Curriculum (Lan- 
sing). Two schools not directly affiliated with the study have also been in- 
vited to participate in the experimental programs. The teaching materials 
and techniques under investigation will be subjected to rigorous evaluation 
through the use of observational iscords, teachers’ judgments, pupils’ judg- 
ments, objective tests and other paper and pencil instruments. 

THOUGHTFUL PLANNING FOR CITIZENSHIP EpucATION—The News of the 
Week published by the Michigan State Department of Public Instruction 
reports the work of the Citizenship Education Committee of the Flint public 
schools. Working through a number of subcommittees, the committee first 
made an inventory of the practices now used in Flint schools, then evaluated 
present procedures, and rounded out its study with recommendations for 
changes, extensions, and improvements. Among the topics studied were 
patriotic activities, curriculum materials, classroom procedures and tech- 
niques, and continuing work for the committee. Especial emphasis was placed 
on “Specific things to stress in Flint.” 

One section of the report, “to develop American democratic patriotism,” 
covers patriotic ceremonies and symbolisms, contests sponsored by various 
patriotic organizations, visual education, and curriculum provisions and acti- 
vities found in social studies and literature-English programs. Another sec- 
tion considers citizenship education as interpreted by the recreation and adult 
education programs. Extra-curriculum citizenship activities for the second- 
ary school and in-school elementary activities are enumerated. Ten traits 
of character making for good citizenship are listed and discussed as “measur- ' 
ing sticks” together with five skills and abilities. A concluding section lists ° 
various aspects of the citizenship program found in the social studies cur- 
riculum and, in a parallel column, indicates under which heading each item 
appears. Teachers or study groups looking for curriculum materials of this 
type will find this report stimulating. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON OCCUPATIONS—66 Best Books on Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance is a bibliography arranged in suggested order of 
purchase for an average public-school library. The authors are Robert Hop- 
pock of New York University and Samuel Spiegler, Managing Editor of Oc- 
cupational Index. Single copies 25 cents from Occupational Index, Inc., at 
New York University. 

A Swe Firm on Housinc—The Information Division of the United 
States Housing Authority has prepared a slide film, Yes We Can Have Housing, 
which presents the Nation’s housing problem, the USHA public housing pro- 
gram, and suggestions to local groups regarding how to work effectively for 
better housing in their own communities. The film is accompanied by a 26- 
page Speech Notes booklet. This film will be of particular interest to schools 
because of the emphasis on activities by pupils in their own communities. The 
film and the Speech Notes are designed for use by schools and colleges, as well 
as by local housing authorities, citizens’ housing councils, and the like. A 
seven-page statement entitled “How to Make Your Own Illustrated Lecture on 
Housing” has also been prepared for use in the scondary school. To obtain a 
copy of the slide film and accompanying speech notes, send your order with 75 
cents to Photo Lab, Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. For 
a copy of How to Make Your Own Illustrated Lecture on Housing, which tells 
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how to combine parts of the USHA film with local pictures and local data, 
write directly to the Information Division, Cnited States Housing Authority, 
Washington, D. C. 

FLoripA’s INTERNSHIPS FOR TEACHERS—A co-operative enterprise of con- 
siderable interest has been coming rapidly to a head in recent years among the 
leading educational interests of Florida, First projected in 1939-40 and tried 
out experimentally in 1940-41, a program is being developed whereby prospec- 
tive teachers are to be given realistic teaching experience under guidance, some 
time during their training period, on a scale well beyond the somewhat limited 
and traditional practice teaching hitherto available. Students are to have the 
benefit of working in the public schools over an extended period of time and 
substantially on a full-time basis. Associated in the effort are the state’s 
seven institutions of higher learning that offer four-year programs for the 
education of white teachers, the Florida Department of Education, representa- 
tives of the public schools, and the Commission on Teacher Education. 


A New Speech Program—The Border Cities League composed of Ford- 
son, Grosse Pointe, Mt. Clemens, Monroe, Royal Oak, and Wyandotte,—all 
Michigan schools,—-has been experimenting for the past two years in the field 
of interscholastic speech activities. The aim of this experimentation has been 
to enlarge the scope and improve the quality of the forensic program. The 
first step was to adopt a new plan of debating. The new plan had three parti- 
cipating schools, furnishing two speakers in each debate, one affirmative and 
one negative. These teams, made up of three pupils from three different 
schools, met for one hour before the debate with a visiting coach acting as 
chairman of each meeting. This teacher-chairman asked each debater to pre- 
sent his version of the question and expected the pupils to do their own think- 
ing and planning of the case they were going to present. The coach of the 
entertaining school gave the decision and a five minute critical analysis of the 
debate. Since each school had representatives on both sides of the question, 
one of their speakers was on the winning team and the other on the losing one. 
Three pupil judges, one from each participating school, voted on the speaker 
who in his opinion had done the best debating. 

This form of debating requires a better prepared and more skillful debater 
than the traditional system. Some schools, especially those who were most 
successful in winning championships under the competitive system, have, how- 
ever, claimed they found it difficult to maintain school interest under this new 
form of debating. Since the competitive angle has been removed, the schools 
have found the urge to do their best is lacking; hence the problem of training 
pupils is important and as yet, not completely solved. Some of the good re- 
sults pointed out by the participating schools are (1) traditional rivals have 
become co-operative workers in a common enterprise; (2) arguments over de- 
cisions, nervous tension, over-coaching, bombast, canned speeches and trick 
cases have been eliminated; (3) due to an absence of working toward a 
championship, two debate topics instead of one can be used; (4) twice during 
the season an Oregon style debate grew out of the project, proving extremely 
popular with the audience and speakers; (5) the formation of regular all-day 
semester meetings of speech teachers who meet in a spirit of helpfulness and 
enthusiasm to exchange ideas on how to achieve better results. 


One of the outcomes of the all-day meeting of the speech coaches was the 
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arranging of a second-semester speech program to take the place of declamation 
and oratorical contests. This program consisted of open forum meetings, 
’ symposiums, and panel discussions. Each school, again, provided two partici- 
pants with the host-school furnishing a chairman for the programs. Five 
subjects were chosen for last Spring’s program: Boy and Girl Relations, School 
Problems, Family Relationships, Vocational Problems, and National Economic 
and Political Problems. After formal speeches or round-table discussion by 
the participants of the three schools, the audience was given a chance to ask 
questions and to promote discussions. Due to the unusual success of the pro- 
gram, some of the schools have extended the activity to include programs at 
service clubs, child study clubs, school assemblies, churches, and even radio 
stations. A very happy climax to the year's speech activities was a dinner 
dance for all pupils who had taken part in the speech work of the league. 
The teachers and administrative officials are convinced that the program has 
been successful. 

Tue Frmst FM Broapcastine Station—Radio Station KALW officially 
went on the air recently as the West Coast’s first FM broadcasting station. 
At the same time another “first” took place, in that the station is housed 
in the Samuel Gompers Trade School as an active part of the school, giving 
that institution the distinction of being the only school to operate an FM 
station. This installation marks another major step forward in the use of 
radio in modern education. The past decade has seen radio assume an im- 
portant place in the educational system of the nation, and there is every 
indication, especially with such progress as this, that it will play an even 
greater part in the next few years. At the present time KALW is being 
used as a training school for radio men of the area, as well as serving the 
regular school. It is also active in the broadcasting of educational programs 
to the vast public school system of San Francisco. 

Guipance Grows—Ninety-six new books and pamphlets appeared in 1940, 
on methods and techniques of guidance alone. They are listed in Guidance 
and Personnel Books of 1940, a bibliography just published by Occupational 
Index, Inc., at New York University. Single copies sell for 25 cents, or 
five dollars a hundred. 

FEDERAL AID FoR ScHOooL BUILDINGS—Expenditures of Federal funds to 
build schools in defense areas are being approved almost daily by President 
Roosevelt. The funds, administered by Federal Works Agency, are previded 
under the Lanham (Community Facilities) Act, approved July 1, which 
appropriated $150,000,000 for hospitals, sanitary facilities, recreation cen- 
ters, and schools in defense areas. 

ScHoots Can A1p NuTRITION ProcraM—Public school officials in some 
20,000 rural school districts obtaining electric service from REA-financed 
systems are receiving invitations to serve on committees to establish Nutri- 
tion Centers in their communities. The proposed centers, which wili be 
financed by REA loans from power co-operatives to school districts, will 
enable rural areas to participate more fully in the country-wide nutrition 
program which grew out of the National Nutrition Conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last May. Speaking at the Washington conference on the 
effects of malnutrition on rural youth, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt said, “It is 
not just that we find poor teeth, poor eyes, poor general condition. It is that the 
children are not as good scholars, They can’t learn as much. We have 
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children who don’t progress in school because they are not properly fed...” 

The conditions deplored by Mrs. Roosevelt had been graphically por- 
trayed to the conference in reports by public health workers, Selective Serv- 
ice Act officials and others. The assertion had been made that more than 
one-third of all cases of physical unfitness among men of 21 to 35 who had 
been rejected by Selective Service boards were attributable to improper diet. 
Specialists of the Rural Electrification Administration accepted the con- 
clusions reached at the conference as a personal challenge. They realized 
that although a super-abundance of foods is produced on American farms, 
many of these foods lose a large part of their health-protective and health- 
building qualities through improper processing and preparation. 

The kind of equipment appropriate for a particular school will depend 
on the number of pupils, the grades included, available space and financial 
ability of the community to repay the cost within a reasonable time. Moder- 
ate sized schools might plan for an installation costing from $150. to $300. 
Basic equipment would include a refrigerator, pressure water system, elec- 
tric range, dehydrator, and grinding mill. Larger schools might justify 
installation of a bigger flour mill and a walk-in type of refrigerator provided 
with a zero box and dehydrating unit. This would afford thoroughly ef- 
fective facilities for preservation of meats, fruits, and vegetables for the 
school. Such a center would be of real value to the whole community. Even 
the most inexpensive of these installations would make it possible for the 
school to provide hot lunches without fire hazard, to carry on canning demon- 
strations and classes for youth and adults. Surplus foods could be canned 
for school lunches; fresh whole wheat flour, grits, and meal could be ground; 
and the grinding mill could be made available to the families of school pupils 
for grinding their own “protective” flour and meal. Out of the efforts of 
these leaders, it is hoped that many rural schools may take advantage of 
the Rural Electrification Administration’s offer of financial assistance toward 
establishing the centers. Out of the centers themselves, and from the foods 
there to be processed and prepared for hot lunches or home consumption, it is 
hoped that a stronger, healthier, more virile and more intellectually alert army 
of rural youth may march to meet the problems of tomorrow. 


INTERESTING Facts ABoUT THE RAILRoADS—Train gperations on two- 
thirds of the total railway mileage of the United States are now directed by 
telephone, compared with nearly one-half in 1920. The first passenger car 
equipped with fluorescent lights was placed in operation in 1938. A standard 
Pullman sleeping car weighs approximately 83 tons. The United States has 
more high-speed passenger trains than any other country in the world. Ap- 
proximately 125,000,000 separate shipments are handled annually by the rail- 
roads. Approximately 10,000 cars are handled daily through some of the larger 
freight-terminal yards. More than 100,500 coal mine workers were em- 
ployed to produce the coal consumed by railroad locomotives in 1940. The 
first locomotive to reach Chicago, now the world’s greatest railroad center, was 
the “Pioneer” which arrived on a sailing vessel in 1848 for service on the 
Calena and Chicago Union Railroad. Railroads moved approximately 
5,415,000,000 pounds of United States mail in the fiscal year 1940. 

JOURNAL OF THE AER—The plans for organization of the Association for 
Education by Radio were announced in the June issue of Educational Radio 
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and Recording. The plans included the publication of a periodical. The 
first issue of this publication—The Journal of the AER—was released last 
month. The publication entitled Educational Radio and Recording has been 
discontinued. As The Journal of the AER contains many outstanding fea- 
tures that Educational Radio and Recording did not have and because it is 
edited on a much broader scale through the co-operatior: of the Association’s 
Publications Committee and a competent staff of contr: buting editors, those 
in this field will welcome the change. The magazine is published monthly 
from September to May inclusive, by the Association. Application for mem- 
bership ($2.00 which includes the Journal) should be sent to R. B. Hudson, 
21 E. 18th Street, Denver, Colorado. 

A SPECIAL ENGLISH CoURSE FOR NINTH-YEAR PuPIES—Classes which are 
specially designed to meet the needs of ninth-grade pupils who are consider- 
ably below standard in English skills, but who have sufficient mental ability 
to profit from remedial instructions, are being organized this year in the 
Cincinnati high schools. Preliminary plans were made for this course last 
spring when a Try-Out Course of Study for English 1 Special was formulated 
by a representative group of English teachers, and materials considered most 
useful in teaching the course were selected. Near the end of the school year, 
a test in reading and language usage was given all eight-grade pupils in 
the elementary schools in order to add to the objective data for determining 
which pupils should take the course. The specific criteria used in assigning 
a pupil to English 1 Special in addition to the elementary principal’s 
recommendation were: (1) a total grade score of 6.6 or below on the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test in reading and language usage, and (2) a percentile 
rank of 20 or above on the Otis Advanced Examination given in the sixth 
grade or later. The course, as planned, is aimed at helping pupils to be- 
come more conscious of their standing in oral and written expression and 
to become more desirous of improving their proficiency. A significant part 
of the program will be the portion on remedial reading and vocabulary develop- 
ment which is intended to raise the reading level of the pupils so that they 
will be more successful in their other classes. 


ScHoor PRINCIPALS ARE QUERIED— Junior and senior high-school pupils— 
2,251,500 of them—can hear messages recorded on 16-inch transcriptions play- 
able at 33 1/3 revolutions per minute, according to a recent survey just an- 
nounced by William D. Boutwell, Chief of. Radio, Publications and Exhibits 
in the U. S. Office of Education. On March 17, of this year, a one-page question- 
naire was sent to each of the 14,982 junior and senior secondary-schools in the 
United States and Territories which have enrollments of 50 or more pupils. 
Directed to the principals of the schools, the inquiry was confined strictly to 
whether or not the schools were equipped to play 16-inch transcriptions at 33 
1/3 rpm. The reports indicated whether the schools had portable play-back 
machines, turntables installed as a part of a central sound system, or both 
types of equipment. In addition the schools reported their total enrollment. An 
exceedingly fine response brought replies from 11,392 schools, or more than 76 
per cent of the nearly 15,000 junior and senior schools solicited. A summary 
of the findings shows that 2,745 of these schools reported having facilities for 
playing 16-inch transcriptions either on portable machines, central sound 
systems, or both, at 33 1/3 rpm. 
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Teachers find that the use of recordings is a particularly effective and 
convenient way of hearing programs, in junior and senior secondary schools, 
where conflicts between school schedules and broadcasters’ schedules make 
listening to the programs within the classroom difficult. Also a broadcast aired 
in the fall, which can best be used in a unit scheduled for the spring, can 
easily be fitted into the schedule when a recording is available. In addition, 
teachers can hear the recordings before using them in the classroom, in order 
to determine their suitability and appropriateness. Likewise, if he wishes, the 
teacher may re-play as much or as little of the recording as he desires. A 
new directory has been published. This is intented to: (1) direct the attention 
of educators to the fact that there are already many schools utilizing record- 
ings as an aid to classroom instruction; (2) assist educators in locating 
schools where they might obtain firsthand information concerning the practical 
application of recorded material to the teaching process; (3) promote a greater 
awareness among commercial producers of recordings that a school market for 
such material is already in existence. The Directory is now available on request 
to the Federal Radio Education Committee, Office of Education, Washington. 


Civiz AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION—In the booklet, For Defense, the 
work of the Civil Aeronautics Administration is presented under four main 
headings: Flying for Defense; Building for Defense; Airways of Defense; and 
Defense, Safety, and the Future. This 16-page staff handbook is available free 
from the Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

State Scuoot Facts—Some interesting statistics of school operation for 
the year 1938-39 has recently been released by the North Carolina State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. These statistics are based on a study of 100 
County Units and 69 City Units. The following are a few of these facts: 


White Negro Both 
Average value of school house per pupil enrolled $164.12 $53.71 $130.46 


Average annual salary paid teachers $933.80 $671.20 $856.52 
Average salary paid principals $1,667.14 $1,266.02 $1,588.17 
Percentage of teachers with 4 years college training 83.5 55.9 75.8 
Number public secondary schools 746 217 963 
No. public secondary schools accredited 713 153 866 
Enrollment in public secondary schools 157,640 °° 36,383 194,023 
No. public secondary-school graduates 23,931 3,996 27,927 
Number school libraries 2,043 844 2,887 
Number schools served by buses 1,139 308 1,447 
No. buses used for transportation 3,848 486 4,334 
Number children transported 294,771 31,550 326,321 
Average annual cost per pupil transported $7.37 $6.57 $7.29 
No. schools teaching home economics 696 
No. schools (or classes) giving trade and 

industrial courses 645 


Music Apvisory COMMITTEE—President Roosevelt recently approved the 
appointment of the Advisory Committee on Music to Cultural Relations regard- 
ing the stimulation of musical interchange among the American republics and 
the co-ordination of activities in this country which concern inter-American 
music. This action was taken under the authority of section 2 of the Act of 
August 9, 1939, “An Act to Authorize the President to Render Closer and More 
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Effective the Relationship Between the American Republics.” The personnel of 
the Committee, which is to serve jointly during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, for the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and for the 
Department of State, is composed of ten outstanding men of the nation. 

THE THREE R’s AND THE WAR—Seventy-six per cent of the Negro selectees 
and 11% of the white selectees in a large training camp near the nation’s capi- 
tal are reported for all practical purposes illiterate. The National Selective 
Service officials ordered local boards to give deferred classification to men who 
had not achieved reading ability at the fourth-grade level. In the application of 
this order as high as 18% of the men whose names have been drawn for serv- 
ice in some areas are found to be illiterate. The modern soldier is called upon 
for certain skills of the good mechanic. He may have to assemble a machine 
gun or repair a tank from printed diagrams. The hopelessness of creating a 
panzer army out of men who can’t even read with understanding the direction 
signs about camp is evident to anybody. 

Seconpaky ScHoot Principats MEet—The fifty-seventh annual holiday 
conference of the New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals 
will be held in Syracuse, New York, on December 29-31 with headquarters in 
the Onondaga Hotel. Dr. Hugh H. Stewart, Principal of the A. B. Davis high 
school, Mount Vernon, is president. T. V. Smith, Congressman-at-Large from 
Illinois and participant in the University of Chicago Roundtable radio progam 
will speak at the annual banquet on “Democratic Discipline.” Lyman Bryson, 
conductor of the People’s Platform on the Columbia Network will lead a 
forum discussion at the Tuesday, December 30, evening meeting on “What 
Should the Schools do to Strengthen and Defend America” in which leaders 
of industry, labor, the schools, the American Legion, and the parent-teachers 
association will participate. 

HEALTH EDUCATION CONSULTANTS TO BE ASSIGNED TO KEY DEFENSE 
Areas—A vital part of this nation’s “all out” defense effort is the safe- 
guarding of its health. The rapid growth in industrial and governmental 
production has caused unusual concentrations of population and increasing 
health problems. To assist State, county and local health officials in coping 
with these problems, the U. S. Public Health Service is planning to appoint 
health education consultants to various defense areas. The positions, paying 
$2,600 to $3,800 a year, will be filled through the open competitive examina- 
tion process and the Federal Civil Service Commission has just issued the 

examination announcement. A written test will not be given, but applicants 
will be rated on their qualifications and corroborative evidenée. To qualify 
for the pesitions, applicants must have completed a 4-year college course, 
including or supplemented by special study—or for the assistant grade, 
experience—in public health. In addition they must have had experience in 
public health education work co-ordinating the activities of all organized 
health groups in a community for the purpose of promoting a public health 
program. This experience must have been in a Federal, State, or official local 
public health department or in a voluntary agency such as the Red Cross, 
Tuberculosis Association, or the like. Applications must be filed with the 
Civil Service Commission in Washington, D. C., not later than December 
11, 1941. The examinatien announcement giving detailed requirements can 
be consulted or obtained at any first- or second-class post office or at the 
central office in Washington, D. C. 
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Our Britt or RicuTs—To celebrate the 150th anniversary of the adoption 
of the Bill of Rights, the Council Against Intolerance in America is spon- 
soring a nation-wide observance on December 15. Stressing the modern 
implications of the Bill, the Council will issue material for use in schools 
to create an understanding of its importance to Americans today. Material, 
which will be sent without charge to schools, includes: copy of the Bill of 
Rights, ledgibly printed and suitable for framing; suggested plans for 
school-wide and classroom participation including specific information on 
plays, radio programs, records, books, and correlated studies; and a play “All- 
Out for the Bill of Rights” to serve as a suggested dramatic program. The 
Council says, in sending the material to principals, “This year, of all years, 
it seems necessary that we reaffirm the principles of this document upon 
which the past glory of America has so vitally depended and upon which 
its future greatness must rely. Well-termed, The Soul of the Constitution, 
thie Bill must be made to live as never before in the affairs of our democracy, 
in the hearts of ite citizens, in the minds of the school youth of America.” 
Principals desiring the Bill of Rights packet may write to The Council 
Against Itolerance in America, Room 905 Lincoln Building, New York City. 

EpucaTION FoR A FREE Pxrorpte—Dr. Howard Pillsbury, President 
of the American Association of School Administrators, a Department of 
the N.E.A., has selected Education for a Free People as the theme for the 
convention which will be held in San Franciseo, February 21-26, 1942. 
The topics for the general sessions will be “Education and Government,” 
“Morale Building,” “Health in the Schocls,” and “After the War—What?” 
Persons planning to attend this convention should make sleeping room 
reservations immediately. Several of the hotels are already reserved to 
capacity. For reservations write Joseph P. Nourse, Chairman, Housing 
Bureau, AASA, Room 200, 61 Grove Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

PLayers WILL BE CLASSIFIED IN SporTs—A new system of classifi- 
cation of the boys and girls taking part in intramural sports is the central 
feature of the program announced by the Playground Section of the 
Canal Zone Junior and Senior High Schools with the opening of the schools. 
The director of the section hopes that, with the homogeneous grouping which 
the plan proposes, from 80 to 85% of the student bodies of the junior and 
senior high schools will be attracted to the sports program. Last year some 
70% of the boys and girls took part. Contestants are grouped into three classes 
according to height, age, and weight, and compete only against opponents 
in the same “group. The grouping is done by a classification committee 
consisting of three members of the physical education staff. 

Team captains, selected by ballot from among the contestants in 
any sport, have considerable opportunity for leadership, under the general 
direction of the instructional staff. They plan training activities, assign 
players to team positions, and assume direction of the team on the field. 
In each classification, awards are made at the end of the year on the basis 
ef points earned. Playing in a game merits one point. Each member of 
a winning team receives five points, while each member of a team placing 
second receives three points. Third place winners receive one point. In 
swimming and track and field events, the first three places in any event 
merit three, two, and one points respectively. Points are deducted for 


unsportsmanlike conduct. 
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During the last three weeks of the playing schedule of such sports as 
touch football, baseball, softball, water polo, and basketball, all-star teams 
are elected from among the players of Classes A and B. These teams 
engage in inter-school competition. Other inter-school events for boys are 
track and field, tennis, and golf. Girls meet their rival schools in volley- 
ball, basketball, softball, tennis, archery, and swimming. 


STATE COORDINATING COMMITTEE ORGANIZED TO SANCTION PROPOSED 
Contests—A State committee named by the Michigan Secondary-School 
Association has been designated to consider problems arising in connection 
with various organization-sponsored essay contests in secondary schools. 
According to the plan adopted by the North Central Association and 
endorsed by the Michigan Secondary-School Association, the sanction of this 
committee must be secured before such a contest can be staged in any North 
Central secondary school. The plan includes public school contests, tourna- 
ments, and festivals in which two or more schools engage competitively. 
Membership of the committee is made up of representatives of the City 
Superintendents Association, the Michigan Secondary-School Association, the 
Michigan School Vocal Association, the Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Assogiation, the State Athletic Council, and the State Forensic Council. Mr. 
George A. Manning, Principal, of the high school in Muskegon is chairman of 
the committee. 

PROBLEMS OF PRIVATE AGENCIES SERVING YouTH—Some solution must 
be found for the financial problems of the private character building and lei- 
sure-time agencies serving youth, says Floyd W. Reeves, Director of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, as he points out the importance of how leisure-time is 
used in a defense-conscious nation. Pointing to certain limitations in connection 
with the activities of the private agencies, such as necessity for dependence on 
both time and money of volunteers for their maintenance, restriction of 
clientele because of dues or fees, and inadequacy of programs that attract 
older adolescents, he quetes Commission statements that “it would be unfortu- 
nate if such organizations as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, as well as the 
similar organizations with more definite forms of religious sponsorship, were 
to be supplanted by public organizations of young people, governmentally 
adminstered, supported and controlled. Those responsible for Community Chest 
policy in the various cities, as well as private individuals who make contri- 
butions, may well give thought to this problem. Certain of the welfare functions 
which were formerly carried on as a form of private charity are obviously in 
process of becoming public functions supported through taxation. Regardless 
of its merits, this trend seems certain to continue. The Commission recom- 
mends, therefore, that available private resources be reserved with increasing 
care for types of activity which should not be turned over te public admin- 
istration, with special emphasis on the private voluntary agencies for youth.” 


LaTIN AMERICAN BAcKGRoUNDS—The Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., has 
recently issued an up-to-date bibliography on Latin America, a revision of 
its Latin American Backgrounds published in 1940. It consists of more than 
700 references, suggests units of study for elementary grades and junior and 
senier high schools, and is appropriately illustrated. Twenty-five thousand 
copies have been sent to schoo] systems and leading libraries. 
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Home Room PosstsiLities—That the home room may be used in the 
interests of what may be called guided student government, is illustrated by 
developments at the Richard Henry Dana Junior High School in the city 
of Los Angeles, California. Over a period of years, this program has come 
to play an increasingly important role in maintaining school morale, pro- 
moting desirable pupil-teacher relations, orienting and guiding pupils in all 
aspects of their school life, building standards of group living or citizenship, 
and expediting the handling of administrative routine. There are fifty-two 
home rooms at Dana with an average of approximately thirty pupils in each. 
Grouping is on the so-called “vertical sectioning” basis, according to which 
pupils from every grade, in this case five or six individuals from each of the 
six grades from B7 through AQ, are assigned to the same room. Care is taken, 
furthermore, to preserve in each instance as far as possible the same racial 
composition and range of potential learning power as is characteristic of the 
school as a whole. In the same way, an affort is made to see that leadership 
ability, outstanding talent of any kind, and also problem cases, are as evenly 
distributed as possible. Girls and boys are, however, kept separate. This was 
in the first instance largely due to the physical layout of the school, since 
meeting places had to be scheduled in the boys’ and girls’ physical-education 
buildings, the boys’ shops and the girls’ rooms for studying food and clothing, 
istration. It is easier to schedule contests of various kinds when the sexes are 
divided, for one thing, and then certain discussions are possible, which it is 
thought, would otherwise not be the case. Practically every teacher at Dana is 
assigned to a home room and, while transfers are possible and sometimes ne- 
cessary, the group as a whole usually remains together as long as the pupils are 
in school.—News Letter of the American Council on Education, Nov. 1941. 

In TRAINING FOR NATIONAL DereNse—the current issue of BUILDING 
AMERICA, facts, figures and photographs give a vivid picture of what is 
being done for civilian defense in every community in the country, and show 
the reader where he fits into the picture. What kinds of training for defense 
do we need? What kinds are we getting? How are we meeting the housing, 
health, and employment problems created by the defense effort? What about 
my community? 

Out of the welter of published facts and figures BUILDING AMERICA 
has drawn the answers to these and a dozen other questions in this remark- 
ably clear and intelligible study of the nation-wide civilian defense program. 
but certain resulting advantages have commended themselves to the admin- 
The story in words and in pictures is a working blueprint of American democ- 
racy forging ahead at its gigantic task. The defense set-up of the State of 
Connecticut is used as a “laboratory model” with a profusion of action photo- 
graphs giving a remarkable sense of aliveness. A vigorous and lively text makes 
for rapid and easy reading. It is a thorough, intensive job of research by the 
trained editorial experts of the Society for Curriculum Study. Designed for 
the use of schools, colleges, youth organizations, and the general public, it 
is fair, factual, and scholarly, but graphic, simple, and interesting. Like all 
BUILDING AMERICA units, each containing from 50 to 70 vivid illustrations, 
it transforms a confusing scene into a sharp, balanced picture of a subject 
of vital interest to all Americans. Training for National Defense is distributed 
by The Americana Corporation, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y., price 
30 cents. 
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Business Sussect Courses Revisep—The New York State Education 
Department, Bureau of Business Education has recently issued a new bulletin 
in which the requirements for the state secondary-school diploma in business 
subjects are set up. A number of changes have been made under the former 
requirements. Many of these changes grew out of the national defense program 
and consequent improvement in business. School principals are interested in 
developing more effective vocational business courses, and as a result, the 
new diploma requirements provides sufficient classroom instruction and super- 
vised practice to enable pupils to be placed in employment immediately upon 
completion of the course. It is anticipated that this course will provide business 
work possessing those qualities demanded by businessmen in offices and stores. 

A CounTRY GUIDANCE ProcgrAM—A number of years ago, Rockland county 
of New York introduced a program of guidance on the county-wide basis 
through a special foundation grant. A case study of the county situation was 
made. As a result of this study, a program on a county-wide basis was initiated. 
Through this plan, small schools unable to finance or provide adequate guid- 
ance programs were able to secure services comparable to those provided in the 
large city school systems. So successful was this initial project that recently 
two more counties have adopted a similar educational and vocational guidance 
service. These counties, Lewis and Otsego, are rather largely rural in charac- 
ter. It is the plan under this program to develop a systematic file of informa- 
tion on each pupil. Personality interview, school records, aptitude tests, and 
other information will be secured concerning each pupil and each of the county 
officers will co-operate with the State Junior Employment Placement Bureau. 
In order to finance the program, the schools of the county each make their 
contribution. 

CaNnaL Zone INAUGURATES NEW EpUCATIONAL ProGRaAM—Last July, the 
colored schools of the Canal Zone enrolled pupils for the first time in a ninth 
grade and thereby inaugurated a new educational program for 271 colored 
children on the Isthmus. Since the colored schools have a twelve-month school 
year, the training provided for these pupils is now equivalent in time to twelve 
nine-month school terms, as offered in the white schools. The additional school 
year provides a new curriculum that gives equal emphasis to the tool subjects— 
mathematics, English, and Spanish—and to pre-employment and in-service 
training for commissary salesclerks, tailors, carpenters, clubhouse waitresses, 
sandwichmakers, salad makers, cooks, seamstresses, and gardeners. 


The various courses of study in the ninth grade are so designed that 
academic and vocational subjects supplement each other. In the commissary 
salesclerk course for example, the Commissary Manual, the training bulletins 
from the Commissary Division, and the various textbooks provide study 
material. Teachers of commissary training give specific instruction in commis- 
sary regulations, courtesy, salesmanship, groceries, hardware, notions, fabrics, 
cosmetics, and dry goods, while teachers of English emphasize oral English, 
grammatical structure, and expository writing. Teachers of mathematics 
review and drill on the four fundamental operations as applied to problems 
encountered by salesclerks. Teachers of Spanish develop and stress the vocab- 
ulary and conversation associated with commissary buying and selling. Teach- 
ers of household arts give instruction in the selection and care of various fab- 
rics sold in the commissary and in the nutritional value and preparation of 
foods that people buy at the commissaries. 
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Although the emphasis in the commissary salesclerk course is placed as 
indicated, supplementary study material and textbooks provide opportunity 
for the teachers of English to promote reading for enjoyment and appreciation, 
enable the teachers of mathematics to develop general mathematical concepts, 
supply teachers of commissary training with historical and informational 
material concerning products and their processing or fabrication, give teachers 
of Spanish occasion to teach Spanish literature, and enable the teachers of 
household arts to present ideas and ideals associated with worthy home) 
membership. 


Pupils electing the commissary salesclerk course receive not only training 
given directly by the schools but also valuable in-service experiences through 
a special part-time employment arrangement with the local commissaries. 
Pupils are employed to work from 3:30 to 5:30 each day except on Saturday, 
when they work a full day. Each week teachers visit managers of local 
commissaries and discuss with them information that they are presenting in 
their classes and the progress shown by pupils who are employed on a part- 
time basis. The part-time employment plan supplies reality to the teaching- 
learning situation, provides incentive for study, and gives the pupil an oppor- 
tunity to develop skills not readily obtainable in the classroom. In case of 
permanent employment at full rate of pay, the “breaking-in period” necessary 
for new employees is to a great extent eliminated because the training program 
has provided the initial in-service training. 


Vocational courses in the ninth grade are designed primarily to train 
pupils for specific jobs available in the government service on the Canal 
Zone. These courses, with their variety of arresting subject matter and em- 
ployment experiences, are not only providing intensive training but are also 
developing understandings, appreciations, and attitudes that will be of value 
to the pupil in his personal development. 


THE SCHOOLS IN THE Movies—A 64-page pamphlet, Making School Movies 
by William G. Hart and Roy Wenger, is now available from the publications 
Office, The Ohio State University, Columbus, at 50 cents. The pamphlet is 
designed to help the amateur plan his film effectively and to avoid the usual 
mistakes of typical “first films.” Special attention is given to problems of 
making films in the field of traffic safety. Included are a complete scenario, 
reviews of a number of films, and a master list of possible traffic errors. 
The pamphlet answers such questions as: How do I organize a film project? 
How do I select the area to be filmed? How do I write a scenario? What equip- 
ment do I need? What part can students and community have in a film project? 
How much will my film cost? Where should titles be used? What are the 
techniques of writing a title? How is editing done? What kinds of films are 
needed in traffic safety? What situations lead to accidents? How can I use 
a film production project as a learning device for my class? What outcomes 
in terms of pupil changes in attitude and behavior can I reasonably expect 
from a film production project? 


Rapio Arps Fok Classroom Use—Numerous radio transcriptions or re- 
cordings have recently been released which are appropriate for classroom 
use. In the social studies field, Erpi Classroom Films has prepared twenty 
episodes on the “Growth of Democracy,” from the Magna Carta to the signing 
of the American Constitution. The Oral and Visual Institute is selling its 
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third series of “Lest We Forget” programs, including twenty-six episodes 
illustrating that “Democracy Is Our Way of Life.” RCA Victor has prepared 
a volume of excerpts from speeches by each of the United States presidents 
during the twentieth century. The Harry S. Goodman Radio Productions of 
New York has released a series of actual “Voices of Yesterday” that is 
extremely interesting and significant. In addition, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the National Broadcasting Company, and the E. I. DuPont Company 
are considering the release of educational recordings in the near future. 

The most outstanding releases in the field of literature are some readings 
of English literature by the famous CBS writer and producer, Norman Corwin, 
ard the well-known actress, Cornelia Otis Skinner. The Corwin readings, 
entitled, “Masterpieces of Literature,” and the readings of Miss Skinner are 
on Victor Red Seal Records—The News Letter of Ohio State University. 

New Music APPRECIATION MATERIAL—One of the most valuable collec- 
tions of fine short masterpieces of music of much practical value in connection 
with music appreciation courses is offered to schools at cost by the Longines- 
Wittnauer Watch Company, sponsors of a series of radio programs entitled 
the World’s Most Honored Music. The transcriptions are of the 16 inch size, 
recorded at 33 1/3 revolutions per minute. The programs are played by a 
string symphonette composed entirely of first desk men of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra with Mishel Piastro, as guest conductor. » 
The programs are devoted to the shorter compositions or non-symphonic works 
of the great masters, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, 
Strauss, Wagner, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Wieniowski, Albeniz, Sarasate, and 
others. The World’s Most Honored Music programs are being broadeast over 
some 125 radio stations. Most of the broadcasts are Sunday afternoons. In- 
quiries concerning the transcriptions for the programs should be addressed to 
the Educational Department of the Longines-Wittnauer Watch Company, 580 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

EDUCATION AND THE MORALE OF A FREE PEOPLE—The latest publication 
of the Educational Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., is entitled, Education and the Morale of a Free People (10c a copy). 
In this statement the Commission sets forth clearly the conditions which foster 
in a democratic nation “A state of mind characterizd by confidence and cour- 
age.” The Commission affirms that education, rather than propaganda, is the 
effective means for building morale among a free people, and points out many 
practical ways in which education can strengthen morale. 

ADJUSTING SALARIES TO RIsING Cost or Livine—The N.E.A. Research Di- 
vision, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., has recently issued a sig- 
nificant release regarding “Schools and Current Economic Trends” which lists 
reliable sources for information regarding rising costs of living and reports 
plans for compensating adjustments of salary schedule. This study will be es- 
pecially valuable for boards of education and state and local teachers associa- 
tions who are confronted with this serious problem. A limited supply of single 
copies of this release is available free on request. 

THE Hour Criassroom Periop—The problem of developing teaching tech- 
niques which will contribute to the best utilization of the hour-long class pe- 
riod, now in use in a large majority of this country’s secondary schools, was 
discussed recently at a meeting of the Walnut Hills High School faculty. Wal- 
nut Hills recently shifted from the use of 45-minute periods to hour periods, 
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thus increasing to five the number of Cincinnati secondary schools which now 
use this plan. The longer period was adopted in order to provide opportunity 
for more individual and small group instruction. 

At the meeting it was pointed out the new teaching procedures which 
should be used in connection with the lenger period should reflect the purpose 
which led to its adoption. This purpose does not imply that large group instruc- 
tion should be superseded entirely by individual instruction. Rather there is a 
clearer recognition of the need for individuals and small groups within the 
common project or unit upon which the larger group is working. Several Cin- 
cinnati secondary schools have been organized on the hour period for a number 
of years. At Western Hills High School the longer period has been in operation 
since the school was first organized. A recent canvass at Western Hills indicates 
that teachers and pupils are satisfied with the hour period and favor keeping it. 

FivE YEAR PLAN FOR INSTITUTES ON PROFESSIONAL KELATIONS—Growing 
interest in the professional and public relations of teachers was manifested dur- 
ing the past summers by faculty members of teacher-education institutions, as 
well as by state N.E.A. directors and secretaries of state education associations. 
Twenty-nine state directors and 30 state secretaries either served on planning 
committees, presided over programs, or took some other active part in Insti- 
tutes last summer. Many of these have signified their belief in the advisability 
and practicality of initiating a series of Institutes on a five-year basis. They are 
of the opinion that much more can be accomplished and that results will be 
more lasting in a long-term program, than in an incidental conference during a 
summer session. 

RECREATIONAL AND SCHOOL FACILITIES FEATURE IN WPA ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS—Reporting on six years of work by an average of more than 2,000,000 
persons, Howard O. Hunter, Commissioner of Work Projects, listed accomplish- 
ments of WPA including 30,000 new.public buildings and 600,000 miles of road 
construction and improvement. Of these public buildings, 5,200 were new edu- 
cational builllings. In addition, 31,000 were reconstructed or otherwise im- 
proved and 1,900 enlarged. One million school pupils are taught in buildings or 
additions constructed by WPA workers, and millions of others attend school in 
buildings which have been reconstructed or otherwise improved. Stadiums and 
grandstands constructed seat 3,500,000 persons, more than live in the State of 
Indiana. 

WPA workers also have constructed more than 8,000 recreation buildings, 
including 1,100 gymnasiums in daily use in school and community athletic pro- 
grams and scores of buildings where the federally-sponsored defense recreation 
program is operating. In addition, 5,300 recreation buildings were improved 
and 540 enlarged; 2,800 new athletic fields and 2,800 playgrounds have been 
built and improvements have been made to 11,500 fields and playgrounds by 
WPA workers during the past six years. Seventy-eight hundred parks built or 
improved, 750 swimming pools and thousands of tennis and handball courts and 
other game facilities round out a comprehensive contribution to outdoor recre- 
ational activity. In addition, 2,100 grandstands and stadiums have been con- 
structed and nearly 1,000 reconstructed or improved. 

THIS ProsLem or Highway Sarety—Priority for Traffic Safety, 1941, (56 
pp., copy free as long as supply lasts has just recently been released by the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, Tower Building, Washington, D. C. It has been 
prepared to clarify and dramatize the part taken by the automotive industry in 
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co-ordinating the attack on the complex problem of safe streets and highways. 
Norman Damon, its director states, “Traffic inefficiency, reflected in congestion 
and accidents, cannot be tolerated in a national emergency. Yet traffic accidents 
are sharply on the increase. They are pacing the rising business curve. War 
and boom psychology is having a marked effect on traffic conduct. Fatalities in 
1941 may reach an all-time high. This is in spite of the fact that the fatality 
rate declined steadily throughout the past five years. The magnitude of our 
farflung highway transportation system is reflected by totals of 3 million miles 
of roads and streets, 32 million vehicles and 45 million drivers operating 300 
billion vehicle miles annually. This year the Army, with some 280 thousand 
vehicles, will be operating the largest single vehicle fleet in the world. Most 
traffic accidents can be prevented. How effectively it is done, however, depends 
directly upon the degree to which accident prevention effort is stepped up; upon 
a greater measure of self-discipline and upon more determination than has yet 
been shown. Immediately ahead is the job of getting maximum safety and effi- 
ciency from existing facilities through trained man-power and modern tech- 
niques. Linked to this effort is the longer-range job of providing physical and 
operating facilities commensurate with highway transportation needs.” 

ATHLETIC ACCIDENT BENEFIT PLAN—With a membership of over three 
hundred fifty schools and registration of over eleven thousand pupils, the 
Athletic Accident Benefit Plan of Michigan surpassed the 1940-41 record. Last 
year three hundred twenty-one schools were members during the entire year 
and there was a total of nine thousand nine hundred seventy-five pupils regis- 
tered. It is estimated that more than four hundred schools will become members 
of the Benefit Plan during the current year. The addition of coverage for 
scheduled benefits in physical education and intramural activities above that 
provided for accidents occurring in interscholastic athletic practice or play ac- 
counts for some of the increase. Many schools also believe that the Benefit 
Plan offers the best available protection for pupils at a cost which can be 
afforded. Many of them are requiring all pupils to participate in the plan be- 
fore they may take part in interscholastic activities. In some instances the 
school and the pupils share the registration cest. In others the school or the 
pupil pays it all. There have been approximately twice as many preliminary in- 
jury reports received in the Benefit Plan Office to date this year as compared 
with last. Schoels are following the suggestion that all injuries be reported 
whether or not they are scheduled benefits. Complete information relative to the 
plan may be obtained by writing to C. E. Forsythe, Benefit Plan Secretary, 
Department of Public Instruction, Box 420, Lansing, Michigan. 

SeveEN Tips FoR SAFE WINTER Drivinc—Winter driving, which is fre- 
quently desirable because of its comfort, protection and convenience during bad 
weather, can be safe with a few simple and logical precautions. Loss of traction 
and reduced visibility are the main causes of winter accidents, according to 
exhaustive research and tests by the National Safety Council. With the Na- 
tional Defense effort reaching a peak this winter, public safety authorities de- 
clare snow and ice must be no excuse for traffic tieups and skidding accidents. 
Therefore, the following precautions are vital when severe weather conditions 
prevail: 

1. Exercise more caution generally. The necessity for sudden stops should be 
avoided on snow or ice. It takes"3 to 11 times the normal distance to stop 
on snow or ice. 
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2. Check brakes for simultaneous gripping. Unequalized brakes start skids. 
When snow or ice conditions prevail, leave car in garage if not prepared 
to take practical precautions. 

3. Good tire treads are safe on wet pavement but on ice or snow tire chains 
(which bite in) should be put on when needed. Make it a practice to start 
earlier. 

4. Make sure windshield wipers and defrosters are working, and that light- 

ing equipment is adequate for longer hours of darkness, snow, fog, and sleet. 

. Reduce speed on snow or ice—don’t throw away the safety margin pro- 
vided by tire chains. Watch out for children on sleds. 

6. Leave more rvom between you and the car ahead and don’t try to pass on 
hills or curves. Approach icy curves slowly. If not protected by tire 
chains—“crawl.” 

. Slow down in gear and “pump” brakes on-off-and-on to point of impending 
skid; keep wheels from locking completely. Traction afforded by tire chains 
does not duplicate dry pavement stopping ability, but on snow or ice 
they do cut stopping distanees 40 to 50 per cent, add appreciably to control 
of car, and avoid trafile tieups. 


ReMEMBER: “An ounce of PRECAUTION is worth a pound of cure.” 


Asks ALL EpucaTIIon TO SHOULDER DEFENSE TasK—Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. McNutt announced a plan by which hundreds of thou- 
sands of teachers, educational leaders, and citizen volunteers can participate in 
national defense. He issued a call for volunteers to the School and College 
Civilian Morale Service to be developed by the U. S. Office of Education. In 
shaping plans for recruiting volunteers the Office of Education is co-operating 
with the Office of Civilian Defense. Copies of a manual on “How to Participate” 
are now available. “Good morale,” declares Administrator McNutt in the 
manual, “is as important to defense as guns and planes. Morale in a democ- 
racy is unity of purpose based on common understanding. That kind of morale 
thrives on free and full discussion. The responsibility of promoting discussion 
falls on our traditional institutions which we have set up for enlightenment— 
our schools and colleges.” “We expect to see forums and discussion groups 
doubled and trebled in every community,” says U. S. Commissioner Studebaker. 
“Let’s call these meetings ‘Freedom’s Forums.’ Let them be assemblies where 
free Americans get to the roots of their problems with respect for facts and 
without hysteria.” Freedom’s Forums should be conducted in schools, colleges, 
union halls, churches, women’s and service clubs, libraries, and in farm organi- 
zation meetings. The program as outlined in the manual is designed to help 
pupils and adults in understanding the problems of these critical times. 


INTERESTING Facts ABOUT THE RAILROADS—Loss from fires on railroads 
of the United States totaled $3,577,764 in 1940, which was less than in any 
year since the compilation of the records began in 1919 with the exception of 
one year—1935. Railroads in 1940 paid in taxes 36.8 cents out of each dollar 
of net earnings. Railroads paid 9.2 cents in taxes out of each dollar of oper- 
ating revenues in 1940. More carloads of bituminous coal are handled annually 
by the railroads than any other commodity. The first patent for a refrigerator 
car was issued in 1867. Claims paid by the railroads in the first half of 1941, 
because of loss due to theft of freight, averaged less than one-fifth of a mill for 
ton of freight handled. 
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THe FeperaL Rapio Epucation ComMMITTEE—This committee was cre- 
ated in 1935, by the Federal Communications Commission, to eliminate con- 
troversy and misunderstanding between groups of educators and between the 
industry and educators; and to promote actual co-operative arrangements be- 
tween educators and broadcasters on national, regional, and local bases. The 
FREC has been privileged to play an important role in the development of 
an American system of education through radio. The great radio networks, the 
Office of Education, and others experimenting with new methods have found 
many practical means of utilizing radio as an effective medium of education. 
Institutions offering courses in radio now number more than 350. Local pro- 
ducing groups have increased fourfold in four years. If you wish to share in 
developing this new field, write to the two agencies conveniently housed at the 
same address: (1) The Federal Radio Education Committee, (2) the Radio 
Division—both at the United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Through grants from the radio industry and foundations, the FREC 
has conducted research on significant problems in the Office of Education, at 
Ohio State University, at Princeton University, and at Columbia University. 
The results are available in printed reports. Write for a list of publications. 
It sponsors the Educatioral Radio Script Exchange, and publishes the monthly 
FREC Service Bulletin. The Radio Division has promoted education by radio 
first, by aiding local educational efforts throughout the country, and second, 
through coast-to-coast broadcasts and transcription services, supplemented 
with carefully prepared listener aids, produced in co-operation with networks, 
civic, and educational associations. It assists local radio research and program 
production centers by lending scripts and production aids through the Educa- 
tional Radio Script Exchange, by distributing recordings, and by serving as a 
clearing house for information concerning various aspects of educational radio. 


Sotvine CuRRENT EpucaTIoNAL PropLeMs—aAs a first step in a nation- 
wide move to focus public effort more effectively upon solving current educa- 
tional problems, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has announced 
the appointment of a committee of the Chamber, a major objective of which 
will be to co-operate with a similar committee of the American Association of 
School Administrators. The two committees have outlined their general ob- 
jectives in a five-pont program, three of which are, removal of all grounds 
for the suspicion of the prevalence of subversive activities in the school 
systems, vitalizing of courses relating to the American form of government, 
and the encouragement of religious and moral training. To carry this program 
into effect it is proposed that local committees of business men and superin- 
tendents of schools be set up to formulate programs centering upon present- 
day problems. It is also suggested that a creed be formulated built around a 
belief in God and America as a basis for moral, citizenship, and economic 
training. T. C. Boushall, president of The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia is 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce Committee, and A. J. Stoddard, sup- 
erintendent of schools, Philadelphia, is chairman of the AASA Committee. 

TEACHING THE CONSTITUTION—A new series of 26 recorded programs, 
Lest We Forget—Our Constitution, each of fifteen minutes duration, on the 
Constitution of the United States is now available for all radio stations. 
Schools may arrange with local stations to have these broadcast at a time 
convenient for class- or assembly-room use. The programs present in drama- 
tized form the backgrounds of the Constitution, the compromises which were 
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necessary before adoption was possible, the Bill of Rights and other amend- 
ments as well as some typical Supreme Court cases interpreting this basic 
law of the land. The series emphasizes the fundamentals of democratic govern- 
ment and the liberties enjoyed by the free people of the United States. The use 
of this program material will form an excellent means through which pupils 
may become enlightened citizens of this republic in a day when forces of 
destruction are at work both without and within the body politic. These 
programs are furnished to radio stations and schools without charge by appli- 
cation to The Institute of Oral and Visual Education, Radio Division, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. This program is the fourth series of the Lest 
We Forget programs. The three preceding series which dramatize the develop- 
ment of other vital phases of our free way of life have been broadcast by more 
than 500 commercial and educational radio stations throughout the country 
and have been adopted for use in over 800 school systems. By inculcating de- 
votion for democracy through education these recorded programs are designed 
to aid in making intelligent, useful and loyal citizens. 

An INnstrucTIONAL SounD FitmM—The Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., Long 
Island City, New York, has recently released a 16 minute film which will pro- 
vide excellent teaching material. This film, entitled Kentucky Pioneers por- 
trays representative aspects of the early pioneering movement into the Ken- 
tucky Territory. With a time-setting in the 1780’s, the film depicts travel 
along the Wilderness Road, the role of the frontier forts, and the settlers’ es- 
tablishment of new homes. Weaving, soap-making, candle molding, carpentry, 
cabin construction, schooling, and square dancing are among the activities 
forming integrated parts of the film story. The film describes conditions affect- 
ing the Westward Movement; provides background information on an Ameri- 
can social pattern; reveals problems of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption faced by American settlers; shows materials and methods of Ameri- 
can pioneer craftsmanship; and develops an appreciation of how the nation 
rose from a wilderness. The film’s HANDBOOK contains additional suggestions 
for using the film together with valuable reference material. 

THE Scnooits VocaTionaL ProGRAM FOR DEFENSE TRAINING—When the 
Federal government, by act of Congress on June 27, 1940, inaugurated its 
stupendous national defense program, thousands of workers were needed 
almost overnight in our national defense industries. The vocational schools 
of the nation were found ready to do this big job of training. By July 1, 1941, 
more than a million and a half men were trained. Such was the defense training 
job added in one year to the regular school programs. The history of the 
development and promotion of this program is graphically told by words and 
pictures in the 72-page special edition entitled “Vocational Defense Training,” 
of The AVA Journal and News Bulletin (May 1941) published by the 
American Vocational Association. Copies may be secured for 25 cents each by 
addressing the Association, 1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
A copy of this fascinating story should be found on the desk of every secondary- 
school principal. 

Do Scuoots HAVE ADEQUATE SUPPLIES, BooKs, AND EQUIPMENT—The 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation’s School Administration Committee re- 
cently conducted a study of the situation concerning supplies, books, and equip- 
ment in the schools of Massachusetts. Questionnaires were sent to classroom 
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teachers in grades one to twelve and to principals of the esementary and 
secondary schools. Ten hundred and eighty-five replies were received of 
which over half were from secondary schools. Replies indicated that supplies, 
books, and equipment in most schools are adequate. However, in such things 
as workbooks, weekly newspaper publications for classroom use, almost as many 
reported they did not have them as reported they did have. For example, 269 
persons reported that they used workbooks in their schools while 226 reported 
they did not have them to use; again 226 reported using news weeklies while 
238 reported they did not have them to use. Concerning the last figures 184 
reported pupils were supplied them without cost to the pupils. News weeklies, 
magazines, and workbooks were listed most frequently as being lacking. Other 
interesting facts reported were oldest textbook copyright date in use, 1890; 
classroom libraries were reported in 326 instances; 400 replied that central 
libraries were maintained; silent motion picture projectors used in 341 cases; 
sound in 308; lantern slide projectors in 339; film slid projectors in 152; radios 
in 434; and phonographs in 520. (Massachusetts Teacher, November 1941. 


Scoot Forms ror STaTe-wipE Use—The North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raliegh, N. C., has recently revised their HIGH 
SCHOOL REPORT CARD and their CERTIFICATE OF PROMOTION given 
to those pupils who have successfully completed the elementary-school cur- 
riculum and are eligible for admission to the secondary school. The forms are 
supplied by the State Department of Public Instruction to public schools in 
the state, thus providing a uniformity of recording which tends to promote ease 
in pupil transfer from school to school both within the school system as well 
as from one school system to another. In addition to space for marks by 
subjects for four periods, the pupil is evaluated in terms of four levels of 
achievement in nine social and personal assets: Co-operation, Courtesy, De- 
pendability, Industriousness, Initiative, Leadership, Maturity, Personal Ap- 
pearance, and Self-Control. Marks in the various schoo] subjects are given on 
a four point scale basis: A—above average, B—average, C—below average, and 
D—unsatisfactory. 

REDUCING AUTOMOBILE Driving Hazarps—Because of snow and ice, fog, 
long hours of darkness, or lack of extra precaution, driving in winter has been 
found much more dangerous than in summer. Here are a few excerpts from a 
timely article in Consumers’ Research Bulletin, Washington, New Jersey, for 
November 1941, which interprets for the consumer a careful technical study of 
winter driving hazards and safeguards prepared by the committee on Winter 
Driving Hazards of the National Safety Council: 1. It is particularly im- 
portant in winter that the brakes of the car be kept equalized. 2. Windshield 
wipers should be checked to be sure that they will sustain the added load dur- 
ing snow and sleet storms. 3. Exhaust manifolds, gaskets, pipes, and mufflers; 
openings around pedals, steering posts, heaters should be checked against the 
dangers of carbon monoxide poisoning. 4. The generator should be set for its 
higher winter charging rate. 5. Headlights should be checked for proper focus 
and aim. 6. Starting in second gear rather than first gear is desirable on slip- 
pery surfaces. 7. Keep a steady foot on the accelerator when driving on slip- 
pery surfaces, for supplying too much gas may cause a skid. Other special pre- 
cautions for winter driving include keeping out of deep ruts in snow or ice, 
keeping off street car rails, and avoiding running onto the snow and ice at the 
edge of a narrow, slippery road. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
of the 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


February 21-25, 1942—San Francisco, California 
Convention Theme: 
THE SCHOOLS CARRY ON 


Headquarters: St. Francis Hotel 


SATURDAY 
February 21 
6:00 P.M. 
Colonial Room 
St. Francis Hotel 


MONDAY 
February 23 
2:30 P.M. 
Colonial Room 
St. Francis Hotel 


MONDAY 
February 23 
2:30 P.M. 
Italian Room 

St. Francis Hotel 


Annual Banquet 


Topic: How tHe Scnoots SHoucp Carry On 
As seen by 
The U. S. Commissioner of Education— 
John W. Studebaker 
A Federal Administrator— 
Charles P. Taft, Co-ordinator of Health, Welfare, 
and Related Defense Activities 
An editor— 
Speaker to be announced later 
A college president— 
Tully C. Knoles, College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
California. 


Siest Cfeneral Session 


Joint Meeting with the Association of Cali- 

fornia Secondary-School Principals 

Topic: Provininc EpucationaL LEADERSHIP FOR 
THE Neeps or YouTH 
Speakers to be announced later 

Junior College Section 

Topic: THe Rote or THE JuNtoR COLLEGE IN THE 
PresENT EMERGENCY AND THE Post-War Periop 
oF RECONSTRUCTION 

Introduction and Presentation— 
Alvin C. Eurich, Professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University, California 

Panel Discussion— 
Panel of five members to be selected 

Summary and Evaluation— 
George H. Merideth, Deputy Superintendent, 
Pasadena, California 
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TUESDAY 
February 24 
2:30 P.M. 
Colonial Room 
St. Francis Hotel 


WEDNESDAY 
February 25 
2:30 PM. 
Burma Grove A 
Empire Hotel 


WEDNESDAY 
February 25 
2:30 P.M. 
Burma Grove B 
Empire Hotel 


diated Cfeneval a 


Topic: How tHe Association Carries ON 

How Secondary Education Can Be Implemented 
Will French, Chairman, Implementation Com- 
mission, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Resource Units for Schools on Vital Contemporary 
Social Problems, A Report of the Study on 
Democratic Citizenship, Paul Jacobson, Principal, 
University of Chicago High School, Chicago 

Planning for Secondary Education 
Francis L. Bacon, Principal, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois 

The Association at Work 
Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Dhicd Cfeneral iunion 


Topic: Epucation For YoutH in THESE Times 
What Kind of Secondary Education Tomorrow 
Floyd W. Reeves, National Resources Planning 
Board and Director American Youth Commis- 
sion 
Discussion Panel 
The East Asks the West About the Core Curricu- 
lum 
Team of four representing the East: 
Francis T. Spaulding, Chairman 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Team of four representing the West: 
John W. Wilson, Chairman 
Principal, David Starr Jordan Senior High 
School, Long Beach, California 


Junior High School Section 
Topic: New RevationsHips In Puri. GRowTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE JUNIOR HicH ScHoot 


In the field of health—speaker to be announced 
In the field of emotions—speaker to be announced 
In the field of curriculum—speaker to be an- 
nounced. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
Calendar 


December 


3-5 
9-10 
10-13 


15 
29-30 


29-31 


29-31 


29-31 


Fifth Annual School Broadcast Conference and Citations for Outstand- 
ing School Radio Programs, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

Annual meeting of the National Association of Directors of Vocational 
Education, Boston, Mass. 

Annual Convention of the American Vocational Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Bill of Rights Day. 

Annual meeting of the American Association of Geographers, Head- 
quarters, Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York City. 

Pan-American League Triennial Conference, Miami, Florida. 
Association, Chicago, Headquarters, Hotel Sherman. 

Fifty-seventh Annual holiday conference of the N. Y. State Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Syracuse. Headquarters Onondaga 
Hotel. 

Pan-American League Triennial Conference, Miami, Florida. 


30-Jan. 2. Annual! meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers, 


Headquarters, Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York City. 


31-January 1 


Annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penna. 


February 


8-15 
21-26 


21-26 


26-28 


Negro History Week. 

THe Twenty-SixtH ANNUAL WINTER CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-ScHOOL PRINCIPALS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALI- 
FORNIA. HEADQUARTERS, Hore St. FRANCIS. 

Annual Convention of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, San Francisco, California. 

Annual meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Los Angeles, California. 


March 


4-7 


13-14 
16-21 
20-21 
April 

8-10 


9-11 
10 


14 


" 
\ 


North Texas State Teachers and Secondary-School Principals As- 
sociation Convention, Dalias, Texas. Theme: Educating for Richer 
Ways of Living. 

The Eighteenth Annual Junior-High-School Conference of The School 
of Education, New York University at the University. 

National Hobby Week. 

Annual meeting of the Department of Superintendents and Principals, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Annual meeting of the Inland Empire Education Association, Spokane, 
Washington. 

Annual state meeting of the All-Principals Conference, Tampa, Florida. 
Annual meeting of the Tennessee Secondary-School Principals Associa- 
tion, Nashville. 
oe gg meeting of the Idaho Secondary-School Principals Association, 

Oise. 
Annual convention of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 
joint session with the Southern District Association, New Orleans, La., 
Headquarters, Hotel Roosevelt. 
Spring meeting of the Ohio Secondary-School Principals Association, 
Columbus, Headquarters: Seneca Hotel. 
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Secretaries of State Organizations 
Affiliated with the ; 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
W. L. Spzncen, Exton Garrett, 
 rpeacrhemmnentag (<8 os es City, Nevadse. 
esemm Cook, - - Crarence C, SANBORN, 
Prats shat enn te 8 
G. G. Haavey NicHo.zs, 


High 
420 Casteneda Peek, -New jersey. 
San Francisco, M. G. Hunt, 


Paut C. Garrison 


J 
Franklin Jr-Se. High School, 
Frankie, Indiata. 








WR eflections 


When the curtain of life is closing 
And we sit and think of the past 


GI that life we were to live over, 
I wonder how different ‘twould be; 
Would it change at all, ov follow 
What we had once hoped to be? 


Realising out faults and our failures, 
Could we change our weaknes weakness to strength: — 
To shun wrong and do what we ought? 
Can we bridge the strength of the current 
That destiny ‘round us has swept, 
Or has life a force none can conquer 
When into our will it has crept? 
Eleanor Dummer 
Newton High School 





